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EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 

Never  before  have  so  many  been 
fed  so  well  for  so  little.  This  para- 
phrase of  Winston  Churchill’s  fa- 
mous quote  helps  sum  up  the  story 
of  American  agriculture. 

Yet  many  of  those  being  fed  so 
well — our  nonfarm  friends — don’t 
know  this  story.  Why  not?  Mainly 
because  no  one  has  told  them. 

This  issue  features  methods  exten- 
sion workers  are  using  to  tell  this 
story.  Talks,  radio  and  TV  programs, 
newspaper  articles,  exhibits,  and 
tours  are  among  the  many  methods 
being  used  to  help  develop  a better 
public  understanding  of  agriculture. 

This  is  not  a one-shot  proposition. 
At  every  opportunity,  you  and  I — and 
everyone  in  agriculture — should  tell 
this  story.  We  should  tell  it  again — 
and  again — and  again. 

To  supply  you  facts  for  this  con- 
tinuing job,  we’re  starting  a series  of 
articles  giving  facts  about  agricul- 
ture’s contributions  to  our  economy. 
The  first  of  these — Why  Milk  is  a 
Good  Buy — is  on  the  back  page  of 
this  issue. 

For  the  next  several  issues,  we’re 
reserving  the  back  page  for  more 
facts  you’ll  find  useful  in  preparing 
messages  for  nonfarm  audiences. 
When  possible,  these  will  be  timed  to 


fit  the  season  or  special  months. 
This  month’s  article  on  milk,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  good  facts  for  use 
during  June  Dairy  Month. 

There  are  many  facets  to  agricul- 
ture’s story.  Better  food  at  lower 
cost  is  an  important  one,  of  course. 
The  nonfarm  public  also  needs  to 
understand  agriculture’s  other  con- 
tributions. 

Our  city  friends  should  be  re- 
minded, for  example,  that  agricul- 
ture’s progress  permitted  release  of 
workers  to  other  jobs.  And  this  made 
possible  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  which  give  the  average 
American  a level  of  living  envied  the 
world  over. 

In  essence,  this  job  of  telling  agri- 
culture’s story  is  a public  relations 
effort.  Public  relations  has  been  de- 
fined as  doing  a good  job  and  letting 
others  know  it.  The  facts  show  what 
a good  job  agriculture  is  doing.  Now 
we  need  to  “let  others  know  it.” 

Next  month  brings  summer  weath- 
er, school  vacations,  and  dozens  of 
4-H  and  YMW  activities.  So  our  June 
issue  is  packed  with  articles  on  ex- 
tension youth  work — successful  pro- 
grams, new  programs,  new  ap- 
proaches and  how  they  were 
developed. — EHR 
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The  Extension  Service  Review  is  published 
monthly  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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Putting 
Agriculture  in 
Proper  Perspective 

by  E.  T.  YORK,  JR.,  Administrator, 

Federal  Extension  Service 


Editor’s  Note:  When  Dr.  York  wrote 

this  article,  he  was  Director  of  the 
Alabama  Extension  Service. 

In  May  1959,  one  of  Alabama’s 
leading  daily  papers  carried 
an  editorial  cartoon  depicting  the 
farmer  as  a big  hog,  growing  fat  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  treas- 
ury and  the  consumer  public. 

Some  18  months  later,  this  same 
paper  carried  a strongly  worded  edi- 
torial deploring  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  did  not  receive  his  just  share 
of  the  national  income  and  sug- 
gesting that  something  should  be 
done  to  help  him. 

Educational  Effort 

This  reversal  in  editorial  opinion 
represents  the  change  in  attitude  of 
a large  segment  of  the  Alabama 
public  toward  the  farmer  during  this 
period.  A major  contributing  factor 
to  this  change  has  been  a concerted 
educational  effort  by  the  Alabama 
Extension  Service  to  put  agriculture 
and  the  “farm  problem”  in  proper 
perspective. 

This  effort  has  been  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  nonfarm  public.  Agri- 
culture’s story  has  been  told  to  scores 
of  groups  throughout  the  State — to 
civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
business  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, garden  clubs,  officials  of  county 
and  State  government,  and  others. 

In  telling  this  story,  we  have  had  a 
three-fold  objective: 

First,  we  attempted  to  explain  why 
we  have  such  a troublesome  farm 


problem  and  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
resolve. 

Second,  we  emphasized  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  which  agricul- 
ture has  made  and  is  continuing  to 
make  to  the  nation’s  economy  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Finally,  we  attempted  to  charac- 
terize our  agriculture  abundance  and 
our  ability  to  produce  in  abundance, 
not  as  a liability  but  as  one  of  our 
nation’s  greatest  assets. 

Understanding  the  Problem 

We  pointed  out  that  a farm  prob- 
lem is  not  a new  experience — man 
has  been  confronted  with  a farm 
problem  of  some  sort  throughout 
history.  A major  reason  for  this  is 
that  agriculture  production  cannot 
be  accurately  predicted  or  controlled 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
weather,  pests,  and  other  factors 
which  affect  production. 

We  emphasize  that  throughout  his- 
tory the  farm  problem  has  most  fre- 
quently taken  the  form  of  insufficient 
production,  and  recurring  famine 
has  been  the  usual  experience  of 
mankind.  This  situation  prevails  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  today. 

Which  type  of  farm  problem  is 
preferred — too  little  production  or 
too  much?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer.  To  be  sure  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  farm  products  at  reasonable 
prices  all  the  time,  we  must  have 
some  surplus — this  is  our  insurance 
against  hunger. 

As  a basis  for  further  under- 
standing, we  pointed  to  the  tremen- 


dous explosion  in  agriculture  pro- 
ductivity in  recent  years.  The 
average  productivity  per  farm 
worker  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  20  years.  In  fact,  productivity 
has  gone  up  more  in  the  last  2 
decades  than  in  all  recorded  time 
prior  to  1940. 

This  is  a story  of  fantastic  achieve- 
ment— almost  too  great  to  compre- 
hend. This  increase  in  agricultural 
efficiency  has  contributed  greatly  to 
our  nation’s  economic  growth  by 
freeing  manpower  and  other  re 
sources  for  business  and  industrial 
development. 

This  increase  in  agricultural  effi- 
ciency has  also  made  it  possible  for 
the  public  to  spend  an  ever- 
decreasing  share  of  income  for  the 
products  of  agriculture.  Today  the 
American  public  spends  only  20  per- 
cent of  its  disposable  income  for 
food — far  less  than  any  other  nation. 
This  has  created  new  demands  and 
expanded  markets. 

Picture  the  Benefits 

We  indicated  how  increasing  agri- 
cultural efficiency  has  resulted  in 
enormous  savings  to  the  consumer. 
For  example,  the  take-home  pay  for 
an  hour  of  labor  will  buy  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  food  as  it  would 
20  years  ago.  We  have  also  pointed 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  if  farmers  were  using  the 
same  materials  and  methods  as  20 
years  ago,  the  American  public  would 

(See  Proper  Perspective,  page  102) 
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Better  Public  Relations 
Is  a Family  Affair 

by  LOUIS  H.  WILSON,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Information,  National 
Plant  Food  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Farming  is  suffering  from  perni- 
cious anemia  in  public  rela- 
tions . . . although  there  are  times 
when  it  would  seem  more  proper  to 
call  it  ‘malicious’  anemia.  It  defi- 
nitely needs  professional  help  . . . 
a complete  clinical  checkup  . . . and 
good  professional  treatment  . . . and 
this  illness  is  very  much  a family  af- 
fair.” 

This  is  how  North  Carolina’s  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  L.  Y.  Ballen- 
tine  described  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture’s public  relations. 

Agriculture’s  Family 

All  of  us  are  proud  to  be  members 
of  this  argicultural  family.  And  I 
heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Ballentine 
that  the  problems  facing  farmers,  in 
terms  of  public  relations,  are  very 
much  a “family  affair.” 

No  family  members  are  better 
qualified  than  extension  workers  to 
tell  the  story  of  American  agricul- 
ture ...  to  improve  the  posture  of 
the  American  farmer  ...  or  create  a 
better  image  of  agriculture. 

In  a report  on  his  personal  in- 


Louis  Wilson  (left)  of  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute  discusses  agriculture’s  public 
relations  with  Dr.  Oliver  Willham,  president 
of  Oklahoma  State  University. 


terview  in  December  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  As- 
sociate Editor  Wayne  Swegle  of 
Successful  Farming  magazine  said: 

“ ...  he  is  going  to  work  hard  in 
selling  agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  nation.  He’s  going  to 
call  attention  to  such  facts  as  this: 
that  we  as  a nation  work  less  for 
our  daily  bread  than  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth.” 

Mr.  Swegle  reported  Secretary 
Freeman  as  saying  “ . . . that  if  the 
cost  of  food  had  gone  up  in  propor- 
tion to  other  prices,  the  cost  would 
have  been  billions  more  to  consumers 
in  recent  years.” 

Secretary  Freeman  listed  as  a pre- 
requisite of  any  farm  program,  “a 
heightened  public  awareness  of  agri- 
culture’s contribution  to  our  society 
and  a more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  farm  problems.”  He  says 
we  must  make  people  see  the  value 
of  our  ability  to  produce,  to  help 
them  realize  what  a blessing  it  is. 

How  can  our  land-grant  colleges 
help  meet  this  challenge  of  better 
public  relations  for  agriculture? 

Committee  Proposed 

As  a step  toward  improving  public 
relations  for  agriculture,  consider  a 
Consumer  Services  Committee  for 
Agriculture.  This  would  consist  of 
key  men  and  women  within  land- 
grant  institutions  who  can  furnish 
facts  for  the  stories  that  need  telling. 

Possible  members  of  the  Consumer 
Services  Committee  would  be  the 
dean  of  agriculture,  director  of  ex- 
tension, director  of  the  experiment 
station,  dean  of  home  economics,  and 
agricultural  editor.  It  might  also  in- 
clude the  presidents  of  farm  organi- 
zations in  the  State;  a few  industry 
representatives;  and  presidents  of 
State  press,  radio,  and  TV  organiza- 
tions. 


Many  of  our  land-grant  colleges 
have  made  substantial  contributions 
in  getting  across  to  businessmen,  leg- 
islators, and  consumers  the  story  of 
agriculture’s  contributions  to  the 
economy.  But  in  many  areas  much 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

Agriculture — The  Business 

We  should  point  out  that  farmers 
are  one  of  the  biggest  customers  of 
industry.  They  use  50  million  tons 
of  chemicals  annually,  6V2  million 
tons  of  steel  each  year  (nearly  half  as 
much  as  the  automobile  industry) , 
enough  rubber  each  year  to  put  tires 
on  6 million  cars.  And  agriculture 
buys  more  petroleum  each  year  than 
any  other  industry. 

One  farm  worker,  working  shorter 
hours,  today  can  grow  food  for  about 
24  people,  compared  with  11  in  1940. 
This  represents  a gain  of  118  percent 
in  efficiency  in  20  years.  Efficiency  in 
farming  means  more  and  better 
foods  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  every  self-serving  statement  in 
favor  of  agriculture  nationally,  there 
is  a comparable  statement  of  local 
significance.  Assembling  these  decla- 
rations offers  you  an  opportunity  to 
render  a real  service,  not  only  to  the 
farmers  you  serve,  but  to  consumers 
everywhere. 

Facts  for  Consumers 

Once  you  get  the  facts  on  contribu- 
tions that  farmers  have  made  to  the 
economy  of  your  State,  you  can  set 
into  motion  plans  for  getting  the 
facts  before  the  public. 

Remember  that  you  will  not  be 
talking  exclusively  to  an  agricultural 
public,  but  to  the  consumer  public. 
You  will  have  to  tailor  your  informa- 
tion accordingly. 

Fact  sheets  can  be  sent  to  editorial 
writers  of  newspapers,  farm  maga- 
zines, consumer  publications,  and 
women’s  page  or  home  economics 
editors.  There  should  be  scripts  for 
women’s  programs  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations. 

Ammunition  to  inform  the  public 
can  take  the  form  of  self-serving 
declarations,  motion  pictures  beamed 
at  consumers,  television  programs, 
radio  shows,  and  speeches  to  civic 
groups  and  other  organizations. 

(See  Family  Affair,  page  102) 
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The  University’s  Role  in 
Improving  Public  Understanding 

by  DR.  OLIVER  S.  WILLHAM,  President,  Oklahoma  State  University 


The  supremacy  of  American  agri- 
culture for  producing  quality 
products  efficiently  remains  unchal- 
lenged in  the  world  today. 

This  is  a fact  that  every  American 
should  realize  and  appreciate.  Every- 
one should  reflect  upon  how  this 
supremacy  has  been  obtained  and 
ask  the  question:  “How  can  we  keep 
this  enviable  position  in  the  world  of 
the  future?” 

The  answer  is  simple — by  con- 
tinued study,  hard  work,  and  above 
all,  a live  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  the  overall 
economy  and  society  of  the  nation. 

Agricultural  Heritage 

The  United  States  is  a great  in- 
dustrial nation,  but  it  first  had  to 
become  a great  agricultural  nation. 

Before  agriculture  in  any  nation 
is  improved,  it  takes  three-fourths  to 
four -fifths  of  the  labor  force  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  people.  In  the  United 
States  today,  this  vital  work  is  being 
done  by  about  10  percent  of  the 
people.  The  other  90  percent  have 
been  relieved  to  work  on  things  that 
make  for  higher  standards  of  living. 


The  United  States  owes  a great 
debt  to  agriculture  for  these  contri- 
butions and  for  the  character  that 
farm  life  has  put  into  the  nation’s 
people.  One  of  the  great  national 
concerns  of  today  is  how  to  develop 
children  in  a city  environment  to 
have  the  character  of  farm-reared 
children. 

Past  Contributions 

About  100  years  ago  the  people  of 
the  United  States  adopted  an  idea 
which  agricultural  leaders  had  been 
thinking  about  for  half  a century. 
This  was  the  land-grant  concept  of 
education — an  institution  of  higher 
learning  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses. 

The  development  of  modern  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  and  the 
development  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  have  gone 
hand-in-hand.  In  fact,  the  land-grant 
system  of  education  can  be  given 
much  credit  for  our  advanced  agri- 
culture. 

The  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  established  in  each  State:  “at 
least  one  college  where  the  leading 


object  should  be  ...  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  ...  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life,”  really  started 
agricultural  education  in  America. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there 
was  little  reliable  information  on  how 
to  farm.  This  led  to  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act  in  1887,  which  established 
an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  each  State.  These  Experiment 
Stations  were  given  the  responsibility 
of  coordinating  their  research  work 
through  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  1914  the  last  gap  in  the  agricul- 
ture services  was  filled  when  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed.  It  estab- 
lished the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  through  which  new  knowl- 
edge in  agriculture  and  other  fields 
could  be  taken  to  the  people  on  the 
job. 

It  was  when  the  three  divisions  of 
the  land-grant  system  (colleges  and 
universities,  experiment  stations,  and 
cooperative  extension  work ) were 
completed  and  started  to  work  as  a 
unit  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  rapid  progress  really 
began  in  agriculture.  Since  then, 
mechanization  and  science  have  pro- 
duced undreamed-of  results. 

Drastic  Changes 

These  great  advances  have  been 
accompanied  by  equally  great  social 
and  economic  problems.  With  mecha- 
nization, units  had  to  become  larger; 
capital  invested  had  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased; and  cash  expenses  multi- 
plied. 

Farming  became  an  exact  business 
in  a short  while.  It  demanded  the 
best  business  management  for  suc- 
cess. Production  per  individual  on 
the  farm  increased  by  65  percent, 
while  production  per  individual  in 
other  industries  increased  by  only 
about  40  percent  during  a like  period. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  change 
in  agriculture,  the  people  as  a whole 
have  been  busily  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changes  in  their  own 
fields.  This  has  brought  about  a con- 
dition hitherto  unknown  in  America. 

(See  University’s  Role,  page  102) 
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Educating 

Consumers 

on 

Agriculture 


by  SHARON  O.  HOOBLER, 

Federal  Extension  Service 


A more  efficient  marketing  system 
is  the  objective  of  consumer 
marketing  economics  programs.  Part 
of  this  program  involves  educating 
consumers  on  agricultural  products. 

Programs  are  now  operating  in  40 
States,  with  about  115  persons 
working  in  60  cities.  Our  best  esti- 
mates indicate  that  media  used  reach 
60  percent  of  the  nation’s  population. 

Many  types  of  information  on  agri- 
culture are  presented  to  the  public. 
The  methods  usually  depend  on  size 
of  urban  population  and  availability 
of  mass  media. 

Methods  of  Informing 

Newspapers  are  widely  used. 
Articles  are  written  under  bylines 
and  background  information  also  is 
made  available  to  newspaper  writers. 
The  same  is  true  of.  radio.  Television 
generally  is  used  less,  but  is  impor- 
tant in  some  areas. 

Other  methods  include  display 
racks  in  stores,  libraries,  manufac- 
turing plants;  homemaker  tours  to 
production  areas,  processing  plants, 
wholesale  and  retail  markets;  home- 
maker conferences;  displays  at  con- 
ventions and  fairs;  TV  classes  on 
food  buying;  4-H  marketing  days; 
and  meetings  of  producers,  trade 
groups,  and  consumers. 

The  New  York  consumer  marketing 
specialist  released  information  on  the 
subject,  Does  Food  Cost  Too  Much. 
This  material  was  made  available  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
county  agents. 

The  information  contained  com- 


parisons of  consumer  income  and 
food  prices.  These  showed  that  in- 
comes have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  have  food  prices,  and 
also  showed  the  amount  of  food 
which  can  be  purchased  from  an 
average  hour’s  earnings.  Increases 
in  food  costs  and  increases  in  costs 
of  housing,  transportation,  medical 
care,  clothing,  etc.,  also  were  com- 
pared. 

An  Oregon  release,  Farm  City 
Partners  and  Progress,  emphasized 
the  interdependence  of  farmers  and 
urban  people;  the  increased  efficiency 
of  producers  and  resulting  low  cost 
of  food  relative  to  factory  worker 
wages;  the  variety,  quality,  and  in- 
creased number  of  services  connected 
with  food.  In  addition,  it  discussed 
the  size  of  the  labor  force  involved 
in  supplying  producers,  equipment 
and  supplies  needed  in  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

Form  Shore  Shown 

As  a result  of  USDA  research  in 
marketing  costs,  much  educational 
material  has  been  developed  on  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  and  the  cost  of  different  mar- 
keting functions. 

Some  releases  are  confined  to  one 
product.  For  example,  Iowa  devel- 
oped a release,  Consumers  Bread 
Price,  which  showed  the  proportions 
of  the  retail  price  received  by  the 
farmer,  retailer,  baker-wholesaler, 
miller,  etc.  It  also  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  each  marketing  function 


in  providing  consumers  with  the  de- 
sired product.  This  information  was 
made  available  to  county  extension 
offices  and  principal  newspapers  in 
Iowa. 

More  general  in  nature  is  a release 
from  the  consumer  marketing  office 
in  Detroit  explaining  the  price  spread 
and  cost  involved  in  marketing  agri- 
cultural products.  The  title  was, 
Where  the  Food  Dollar  Goes.  This 
received  wide  use  in  Detroit  papers 
and  also  was  made  available  in 
surrounding  areas. 

Cooperative  Promotion 

Meetings  of  trade  organizations. 
State  and  county  fairs,  and  local 
promotional  efforts  are  all  fertile 
areas  for  educating  consumers  on 
agriculture. 

For  example,  Ohio  developed  an 
exhibit,  Partners  in  Progress,  which 
showed  the  growth  and  increased 
efficiency  of  the  production  and  mar- 
keting system  and  its  contribution 
to  improved  living  standards. 

Another  example  relating  to  a co- 
operative effort  with  local  groups 
comes  from  Michigan.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  local  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural products,  called  Apple  Day,  was 
conducted  cooperatively  between  pro- 
ducer groups  and  the  local  trade.  The 
consumer  marketing  program,  using 
public  service  time,  broadcast  infor- 
mation on  apple  varieties,  supplies, 
qualities,  and  methods  of  production. 
Local  growers  also  told  their  stories 
over  these  radio  stations. 

Some  television  classes  have  been 
conducted  for  consumers  on  the 
purchase  of  food  products.  One  such 
class  was  a week-long  course  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  covering  all  aspects 
of  food  buying  including  an  under- 
standing of  the  sources,  seasonal 
changes  in  supply  and  price,  trends 
in  food  consumption,  and  marketing 
services. 

Challenge  of  Success 

The  public  needs  a better  under- 
standing of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  system.  This 
understanding  can  come  through 
many  educational  programs. 

(See  Educate  Consumers,  page  100) 
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Church  Leaders— 

Channel  for  Telling 
The  Agriculture  Story 

by  PHILLIP  F.  AYLESWORTH,  Federal  Extension  Service 


Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Aylesworth,  pro- 

gram relationships  leader  in  the  FES 
Administrator’s  office , is  currently 
on  assignment  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture’s  office.  He  is  working 
with  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch , Assistant 
Secretary  for  Federal-States 
Relations. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means 
for  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing among  rural  people  is 
through  an  informed  clergy  and 
church  lay  leaders. 

To  effectively  carry  out  their  lead- 
ership role,  these  church  leaders  need 
inservice  training.  Rural  pastors 
need  help  to  better  understand  the 
context  of  the  community  in  which 
they  serve,  refresher  help  in  educa- 
tional methods,  and  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  sources  of 
help  in  the  community. 

The  land-grant  college  is  anxious 
to  enlist  this  body  of  leadership  in 
helping  people  generally  to  better 
understand  the  present  day  rural 
community.  In  turn,  rural  church 
leaders  are  eager  for  this  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  them  to  more 
effectively  minister  to  people. 

Training  Programs  Grow 

Programs  of  leadership  training  by 
land-grant  colleges  for  rural  church 
leaders  were  a natural  outgrowth  of 
these  interests. 

Such  programs  for  rural  or  town 
and  country  church  leaders  are 
taking  on  increased  significance. 
Now  25  State  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities  and  six  Negro  land-grant 
colleges  are  carrying  on  inservice 


training  programs  for  rural  church 
leaders. 

Developing  closer  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  leaders  of  this  im- 
portant community  institution — the 
rural  church — has  made  it  possible 
to  reach  persons  not  reached  through 
other  channels.  This  relationship 
has  broadened  the  range  of  contact 
and  brought  greater  understanding 
of  the  agricultural  situation  and  the 
impact  of  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  agencies. 

Working  Together 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  land-grant  colleges 
have  been  working  with  rural  or 
town  and  country  departments  of 
church  organizations  and  rural  life 
associations  for  many  years. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this 
working  relationship.  As  early  as 
1910,  colleges  of  agriculture  were  ex- 
ploring the  prospects  of  offering 
training  conferences  to  rural  clergy. 

A USD  A bulletin,  The  Rural 
Church  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  published  in  1929,  recognized 
the  opportunities  for  a closer  work- 
ing relationship  between  State  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  rural  church. 
The  bulletin  contains  many  ex- 
amples of  accomplishments  resulting 
from  cooperative  efforts  of  extension 
and  the  rural  churches. 

Two  years  ago,  we  surveyed  inserv- 
ice leadership  training  activities  for 
rural  clergy  as  provided  by  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  composite  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  is: 

• To  help  rural  clergy  better  un- 


derstand the  economic  and  soci- 
ological facts  affecting  the 
community  and  the  implica- 
tions for  churches; 

• To  acquaint  rural  clergy  with 
the  services  and  programs  of 
the  land-grant  colleges; 

• To  give  help  with  educational 
methods  and  processes  of  work- 
ing with  people  in  leadership 
techniques; 

® To  discuss  problems  of  mutual 
concern  relating  to  churches 
and  community  life; 

• To  share  experiences,  thus  en- 
couraging improved  working  re- 
lationships between  all  agencies 
serving  rural  life. 

Leadership  conferences  or  insti- 
tutes perform  a unique  function. 
They  emphasize  factual  information 
which  will  help  people  understand  the 
current  developments  and  trends  in 
the  community  and  their  impact  on 
people  and  institutions.  Training  is 
also  given  in  educational  methods 
and  processes  in  working  with  people. 

Program  Content 

The  conferences  include  presenta- 
tions and  discussion  of  the  following: 

Changes  taking  place  in  the  com- 
munity today — in  population  and 
family  life,  in  the  structure  of 
farming,  and  in  community  institu- 
tions and  services. 

Exploration  of  Resources — develop- 
ment of  greater  understanding  of  the 
programs  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions serving  in  the  community. 

Demonstration  of  educational 

(See  Church  Leaders,  page  104) 
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Extension's  New  Dimension 


by  WARREN  ROVETCH,  Director, 

Education  Research  Associates,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Richard  Hofstadter,  a noted  his- 
torian, observed,  “The  United 
States  was  born  in  the  country  and 
moved  to  the  city.” 

Extension  was  born  in  the  country 
and  made  some  changes  too.  But 
the  question  is:  Has  it  changed  as 
much  as  the  nation  and  people 
around  it? 

The  agricultural  productivity  ex- 
plosion, the  drastic  decline  in  num- 
bers of  farms,  chronic  surpluses,  and 
problems  of  the  rural  revolution 
emerged  most  dramatically  and  per- 
sistently after  World  War  II.  But  by 
1945  Extension’s  primary  patterns 
and  aims  were  established  and  more 
closely  attuned  to  production  goals  of 
the  farm  unit  than  public  problems 
faced  by  farm  and  city  people  in  an 
urban-industrial  society. 

The  “Third  Market ” 

A gap  remains  in  urban  and  rural 
thinking.  Traditionally  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  constituted  the 
only  two  markets  for  farm  products. 
Government  surplus  purchases  since 
the  1930’s  have  made  a “third  mar- 
ket” part  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

Three  decades  of  government  pur- 
chasing, a period  that  spans  the  total 
working  life  of  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers, has  led  much  of  agriculture  to 
view  the  government  “third  market” 
as  a just  market.  The  urban  taxpayer, 
who  pays  (as  he  sees  it)  the  farm 
program  cost,  views  the  “third  mar- 
ket” as  unjust. 

Other  images  reinforce  this  gap  or 
“glass  curtain”  and  keep  farm  and 
city  people  from  beginning  at  the 
same  point,  seeing  the  same  things, 
or  talking  the  same  language. 

Agriculture  sees  rich  soil  and  good 
management  combining  to  create 
abundant,  inexpensive  food  to  feed  a 


growing  nation  and  its  efficiency 
freeing  the  cream  of  farm  youth  and 
masses  of  labor  for  city  work. 

The  cities,  faced  with  population 
and  slum  pressures,  see  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  assimilating 
poorly  educated,  unskilled  marginal 
farmers  and  their  families. 

New  Dimension  of  Opportunity 

Some  forces  are  operating  to  close 
the  rural-urban  gap.  Urban  America 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  that  U.  S. 
agricultural  efficiency  is  a major  cold 
war  tool.  Rural  America  is  coming 
to  see  many  of  its  interests  and  prob- 
lems as  part  of  a “marble  cake”  of 
concerns — in  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional “layer  cake”  compartments  of 
city  and  farm  or  local  versus  State 
and  federal  interests. 

Individuals  find  a growing  propor- 
tion of  problems  influenced  by  public 
decisions.  Mounting  global  crises 
draw  their  attention  to  national 
goals.  Thus,  the  nature  of  major 
problems  combines  with  the  educa- 
tional capability  of  Extension  to 
open  a new  dimension  of  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity. 

In  early  1961,  extension  services  of 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  launched  broad  public 
education  efforts  within  this  new 
dimension. 

Arkansas’s  topics  were:  Arkansas 
Today,  A Changing  Arkansas,  A De- 
veloping Arkansas,  and  Arkansas  Fu- 
ture. Citizens  were  told  through 
press,  radio,  TV,  and  organized  coun- 
ty contact,  “You  can  get  the  facts, 
discuss  the  issues,  reach  informed 
judgments.” 

Iowa’s  statewide  effort  had  over 
45,000  adults  discussing:  What  Do 

Freedom  and  Democracy  Demand? 
What  Does  Growth  Require?  What 


Prospects  for  Agriculture  and  Main 
Street?  What  Prospects  for  Families 
and  Communities? 

Key  leaders  in  New  York  dis-  'i 

cussed:  What’s  Ahead  for  Our.  [ 

Schools?,  Roads  for  the  Future,  Out- 
look for  Local  Government,  and 

Paying  for  the  Future. 

Pennsylvania  asked  citizens:  Why 
Do  We  Have  to  Grow?  What  Must 
We  Know  to  Grow?  What  Do  We 
Have  to  Grow?  How  Do  We  Go  to 
Grow? 

Common  Strategy  i 

While  different  subject  matter  ma- 
terials were  developed  in  each  State, 
they  shared  certain  educational  and 
operating  principles. 

Content : Subject  matter  dealing 
with  common  goals  bridged  the  gap  * 
in  understanding  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  groups. 

Educational  Method : Fact  sheets 
provided  background,  facts,  trend  ( 

analysis,  and  discussion  questions,  | 

but  no  answers.  Discussion  groups  of  [ 

about  10  persons  met  at  times  and  A 
places  of  their  own  choosing,  usually 
someone’s  living  room.  4 

County  Responsibility.  The  county 
extension  services  organized  and  ad- 
ministered the  county  effort,  locating 
individuals  who  in  turn  organized 
and  ran  the  discussion  groups.  Twen- 
ty such  individuals  equaled  20  groups 
and  200  participants.  A 

State  Responsibility : The  State  ex- 
tension service  provided  fact  sheets,  f f 

promotion  brochures,  overall  county  l 

organizing  guides,  and  mass  media  ’ 

support  to  backstop  county  efforts. 

The  four  States  see  the  self- 
administered  discussion  program  as  s 

part  of  a larger  educational  strategy 
that  is  an  additional  dimension  •* 
which  will  take  time  to  develop  fully 
and  is  not  a substitute  for  traditional 
work. 

Continuing  effective  work  in  this 
new  dimension  depends  on  a subject  A 
matter  competence  as  broad  as  the 
whole  land-grant  institution  and  new  *■  f 
administrative  methods  in  the  or- 
ganization of  extension  and  land-  y 
grant  resources  at  State  and  county 
levels. 

One  difficulty  is  that  a State  has  w 
to  figure  out  how  to  do  all  these  new 
things  while  in  the  midst  of  a flow  of  * - 
traditional  work.  Some  States  have. 
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Telling  the 
Facts  to  Our 
Nonfarm  Public 

by  HOWARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  President,  National  Agri- 
cultural County  Agents  Association,  and  Nassau 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  New  York 


Never  before  have  so  few  farmers 
fed  so  many  people  so  well  at 
such  a reasonable  price. 

In  spite  of  this  there  is  dissatisfac- 
tion and  misunderstanding  both  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  and  the 
general  public.  Farmers  are  dis- 
tressed by  low  prices  and  the  non- 
farm consumer  blames  the  high 
cost  of  food  on  the  people  who  pro- 
duce it. 

Nobody  is  happy  with  things  as 
they  are,  but  there  is  small  chance 
of  improving  the  situation  until  the 
nonfarm  public  learns  more  about 
agriculture  and  its  problems.  If  we 
are  to  resolve  these  difficulties,  every- 
one who  knows  the  true  story  of  agri- 
culture must  go  “all  out”  to  educate 
those  who  need  and  have  a right  to 
know  the  facts. 

For  some  time  county  agents  have 
been  promoting  better  understanding 
of  farm  problems  with  the  publics 
they  are  able  to  reach. 

For  several  years,  the  agricultural 
agents  in  Michigan  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  with  their  legislators 


and  congressmen,  giving  them  a pic- 
ture of  agricultural  work  in  Michi- 
gan. Now,  plans  are  being  developed, 
whereby  more  people  in  the  extension 
field  will  carry  the  true  story  of  agri- 
culture to  people  throughout  the 
State.  Director  of  Extension  N.  P. 
Ralston  has  appointed  a new  com- 
mittee on  public  relations  which  will 
stress  keeping  the  public  well- 
informed  about  agriculture. 

Face-to-Face  Meetings 

Recently,  three  county  agricultural 
agents  and  one  former  agent,  all  past 
presidents  of  the  Michigan  County 
Agricultural  Association,  met  with 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees.  The 
meeting  was  intended  to  give  con- 
gressmen an  account  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  and  the  continuing 
need  for  agricultural  research  and 
education  to  keep  America  strong. 

Pennsylvania  county  agents  are  ex- 
perienced in  telling  the  American 
farmer’s  story  to  the  nonfarming 


public.  They  pioneered  in  building 
better  farm-city  understanding,  and 
have  successfully  assisted  many  com- 
munities with  rural-urban  meetings, 
farm  tours,  business  and  factory 
open  house,  demonstrations,  and 
exhibits. 

Pennsylvania  Growth  is  a self- 
administered  discussion  group  pro- 
gram. This  is  part  of  a pilot  project 
in  which  the  Pennsylvania  extension 
staff  is  cooperating  with  the  State 
Extension  Services  of  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  and  the 
Iowa  Center  for  Agricultural  and 
Economic  Adjustment. 

It  reached  more  than  18,000  per- 
sons enrolled  in  about  1,400  study 
groups.  These  groups  were  assisted 
through  carefully  prepared  materials 
and  guides  in  studying  State  and 
county  agricultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Many  different  kinds  of  rural- 
urban  programs  are  arranged  by 
county  agents,  in  which  both  farmers 
and  businessmen  participate.  They 
are  identified  by  various  titles — 
Town-Country  Day  Programs,  Farm- 
City  Tours,  Farm-Industry  Days,  and 
Farm-City  Week  programs.  These 
functions  are  arranged  with  service 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  county  organizations. 

County  agents  have  organized 
speakers  bureaus,  in  which  both 
agents  and  lay  farmers  are  available 
to  discuss  the  farm  problem  before 
nonfarm  meetings.  One  agent  iden- 
tifies his  talk  as  Program  of  Progress, 
when  he  describes  the  agricultural 
situation  to  city  folks. 

Mass  Media  Approach 

The  extension  agents  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  have  been  faced  with 
rapid  urbanization.  County  agents 
were  anxious  to  use  a report  as  a way 
of  telling  county  residents  about 
agriculture. 

With  the  help  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment, they  designed  a report  as 
a series  of  “feature”  stories  about 
the  problems  and  successes  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  work.  This 
report  carried  many  pictures  and  a 
good  bit  of  art  work.  It  was  planned 
so  that  mass  media  sources  could  use 
the  material  almost  as  it  appeared. 
The  Progressive  Farmer  magazine 

(See  Agents  Reach,  page  104) 


Escambia  County  Agent  E.  N.  Stephens  tells  agriculture’s  story  to 
thousands  of  Floridians  (farm  and  nonfarm)  at  the  Pensacola  Inter- 
state Fair. 
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Netting  a 

Better  Public  Image 

by  WILLIAM  MADIGAN,  News  Editor,  Indiana 


Good  Neighbor  awai’ds  are  making 
Indiana’s  Farm-City  program 

click. 

Public  recognition  for  organiza- 
tions which  brought  about  better 
understanding  between  Hoosier  city 
dwellers  and  their  rural  neighbors 
spurred  statewide  participation  in 
the  1960  Farm-City  program. 

Thirty-four  organizations  com- 
peted for  top  honors  in  the  Good 
Neighbor  Award  program.  The  Indi- 
ana Farm-City  committee  gave 
plaques  to  16  winning  organizations 
for  their  “outstanding  achievement 
in  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing between  Indiana  farm  and 
city  people.” 

Award  Winners 

Winners  ranged  from  radio  and 
television  stations  and  a large  daily 
newspaper  to  local  community  efforts 
sponsored  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
county  Farm  Bureaus,  and  Rural 
Youth  clubs. 

Prize-winning  activities  included: 
o Some  1,800  persons  attended  a 


Farm-City  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  one  city. 

© A northern  Indiana  radio  and 
television  station  sponsored  a farm 
tour  for  80  city  children  and  their 
mothers. 

© A U.  S.  Senator  (a  farm  owner 
himself) , a former  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, the  president  of  a State  farm 
organization,  and  the  dean  of  agricul- 
ture at  Purdue  appeared  on  a central 
Indiana  radio  station  to  tell  city  lis- 
teners about  agriculture’s  contribu- 
tion to  Indiana's  total  economy. 

Developing  an  Idea 

The  idea  of  the  award  program 
and  public  recognition  was  born 
when  the  State  Farm-City  committee 
realized  that  the  program  needed 
statewide  interest  to  exert  wide- 
spread influence. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  the 
climax — presentation  of  awards — was 
a public  affair.  Leaders  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  gathered  at  local 
meetings  to  honor  the  winners.  This 
brought  additional  recognition  in  the 


way  of  radio,  television,  and  news- 
paper coverage. 

The  Good  Neighbor  awards  pro- 
gram did  what  was  intended.  It 
stirred  up  efforts  of  previously  unin- 
terested groups. 

Moreover,  public  recognition  fo- 
cused new  attention  on  the  prime 
objective  of  Farm-City  activity — to 
bring  about  a better  understanding 
between  farm  and  city  people. 

County  Agents’’  Efforts 

Just  what  part  did  extension 
workers  play  in  this  effort  to  tell  the 
story  of  Hoosier  agriculture  to  the 
nonfarm  public?  The  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

In  a summary  of  1960  Farm-City 
Week  in  Indiana,  the  committee 
wrote : 

“Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
civic,  labor,  farm,  church,  industrial, 
and  youth  groups,  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor awards  program  has  accom- 
plished its  goal.  A special  vote  of 
gratitude  goes  to  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents  for  coordinating  many 
of  the  community  programs.” 

Extension  workers  in  many  Indi- 
ana counties  have  carried  on  farm- 
city  activities  for  a good  many  years. 
The  county  extension  office  has 
served  as  the  coordinating  center  for 
such  programs.  This  seems  desirable 
since  the  job  of  promoting  a clearer 
understanding  between  farm  and 
urban  residents  is  a 52-weeks-a-year 
project. 

Local  Participation 

As  long  as  15  years  ago,  one 
Indiana  county  tried  to  improve 
rural-urban  relationships.  Early  ef- 
forts, which  have  expanded  and  are 
continuing,  included  participation  by 
local  banks,  service  clubs,  and  busi- 
ness establishments. 

On  the  farm-city  front  last  year  an 
agricultural  committee  was  estab- 
lished at  a county  wide  level.  The 
county  agent  helped  plan  a tour  on 
which  businessmen  were  guests  of 
farmers.  He  presented  half  a dozen 
educational  programs  at  service 
clubs,  spelling  out  specifically  agri- 
culture’s role  in  that  county. 

Since  1952  one  of  Indiana's  most 
productive  agricultural  counties  has 

(See  Public  Image,  page  108) 


L.  E.  Hoffman,  (second  from  left)  director  of  extension  and  1960  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
Farm-City  Committee,  presents  a Good  Neighbor  plaque  to  the  Jefferson  County  Committee. 
At  left  is  County  Agent  Paul  Hanibut. 
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The  soybeans  exhibit  in  this  county  booth  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  showed  a sample  of 
the  contributions  agriculture  makes  to  today’s  living.  The  fair,  held  in  the  State's  most  highly 
populated  area,  draws  a majority  of  urban  visitors. 


Exhibits  Help  Carry  the  Message 

by  GERALD  R.  McKAY,  Extension  Specialist  in  Visual  Education, 

Minnesota 


Extension  exhibits  are  helping  tell 
urban  dwellers  one  of  America’s 
greatest  success  stories — agricultural 
production. 

Exhibits  are  reaching  people  in 
cities  and  towns  who  don’t  read 
county  agents’  columns,  or  listen  to 
their  radio  and  television  programs, 
or  attend  extension  meetings.  And 
exhibits  are  reinforcing  the  message 
for  those  who  hear  only  occasionally 
about  America’s  production  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Big  Audience  Appeal 

In  Minnesota,  both  State  and 
county  extension  workers  have  re- 
ported to  their  urban  friends  with 
exhibits.  Typical  occasions  include 
Farm-City  Week,  State  Fair,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Week,  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Editors’  and  Legisla- 
tors’ Day,  4-H  Club  and  Home  Dem- 
onstration Weeks,  county  fairs,  and 
achievement  days.  Many  short 
courses  and  field  days  have  also  pro- 
vided a setting  for  exhibits. 

In  most  of  these  situations,  the 


audience  has  been  both  rural  and 
urban  folks  although  city  dwellers 
were  in  highest  proportion. 

For  example,  at  the  1960  State 
Fair  approximately  64  percent  of  the 
visitors  in  the  State  4-H  club  building 
were  from  urban  centers.  This  build- 
ing had  over  250,000  visitors  during 
the  10-day  fair. 

The  main  exhibit,  4-H  for  Town 
and  Country,  was  planned  jointly  by 
the  State  4-H  staff  and  display  spe- 
cialists from  Minneapolis  department 
stores.  It  featured  phases  of  the  4-H 
club  program  that  would  interest 
both  farm  and  nonfarm  groups. 

In  the  State  Fair  horticulture 
building,  extension  specialists  showed 
new  products  made  from  farm  pro- 
duce— potatoes,  fruit,  and  honey. 
Twenty-three  county  booths  also  told 
a story  of  agricultural  production 
and  its  relation  to  our  urban 
economy. 

Editors’  and  Legislators’  Day  is  an 
annual  event  at  the  university.  Each 
department  uses  exhibits  to  show  its 
contribution  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  event,  held  on  the  day  of 


the  opening  football  game,  attracts  a 
large  number. 

At  this  occasion  last  fall,  agricul- 
tural economists  told  how  agricul- 
tural production  affects  the  general 
welfare.  The  State  4-H  staff  told 
how  club  work  was  adapted  to  city 
families,  and  the  Information  Serv- 
ice explained  how  agricultural  bul- 
letins were  available  to  city  residents. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  another 
annual  affair  on  the  agricultural 
campus,  attracts  upwards  of  3,000 
people.  Exhibits  again  play  a role  in 
telling  the  story  of  agriculture’s  pro- 
ductions. 

Stopping  Shoppers 

University  of  Minnesota  Week  last 
February  opened  another  door  for 
information  through  exhibits.  Most 
of  the  departments  of  the  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  including  extension, 
placed  exhibits  in  the  windows  of 
business  establishments  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul. 

Several  explained  advantages  every- 
one enjoys  because  of  a highly  pro- 
ductive agriculture.  For  example,  the 
total  food  situation  was  discussed  in 
the  economics  department’s  window. 

4-H  and  Home  Demonstration 
Weeks  have  both  been  utilized  to  tell 
agriculture’s  story  to  rural  and  ur- 
ban residents.  Window  displays  in 
many  counties  featured  activities  of 
youth  and  women  in  the  agricultural 
economy. 

Every  county  has  its  fair  or 
achievement  day  for  4-H  club  mem- 
bers. These  days  have  called  for  many 
booths  which  were  planned  either  by 
the  clubs  or  farm  organizations. 
Some  of  the  booths  depicted  phases 
of  agriculture  and  its  contributions 
to  the  county’s  welfare.  In  a number 
of  county  fairs,  local  chambers  of 
commerce  cooperate  with  extension 
agents  to  get  the  county’s  agricul- 
tural statistics  before  the  public. 

At  a recent  State  plowing  contest, 
a 40  by  40  foot  tent  was  used  by  the 
home  agents  in  four  counties  for  ex- 
hibits that  told  the  story  of  farm 
women  in  the  economy.  Exhibits 
were  planned  by  home  councils  and 
agents  with  some  help  from  the  State 
information  office.  Similar  exhibits 
have  been  set  up  at  other  field  days. 

Another  way  of  telling  the  farm 

(See  Exhibits  Help,  page  101) 
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Explaining 
Agriculture’s  New  Dimensions 


by  CHARLES  C.  RUSSELL,  Extension  Teaching  and  Information  Specialist, 
New  York 


Agriculture  in  the  Empire  State 
is  an  important,  strong,  and  vig- 
orous enterprise.  Its  farmers  pro- 
duce a wide  diversity  of  products  on 
highly  specialized  farms.  Its  eco- 
nomic health  and  that  of  its  allied 
industries  is  directly  related  to  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  New  York 
State. 

“Agriculture’s  new  dimensions  go 
beyond  farms  . . . They  basically  in- 
volve farmers,  but  also  include  their 
suppliers,  and  . . . firms  that  as- 
semble, process,  and  distribute 
products.” 

This  is  how  New  York  State  intro- 
duced the  agriculture  story  to  leading 
groups  in  business,  government,  and 
education. 

Reviewing  the  Situation 

Staff  members  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell University  combined  efforts  to 
produce  a carefully  prepared  publi- 
cation on  the  agricultural  situation 
in  the  State.  We  felt  that  it  was 
bound  to  help  give  New  York  resi- 
dents a new  concept  of  agriculture 
and  a new  understanding  of  its  fu- 
ture role  in  the  progress  of  our  State. 
Moreover,  we  knew  that,  properly 
done,  it  would  gain  support  for  the 
college  from  many  sources. 

Consolidating  personnel  to  ap- 
praise where  we  had  been  and  where 
we  were  going  in  New  York  agricul- 
ture was  our  most  challenging  project 
during  1960. 

After  a good  look  at  the  State’s 
agricultural  situation,  we  asked  sub- 
ject matter  specialists  to  help  us  pre- 


pare an  informational  brochure.  This 
brochure  would  project  trends  and 
estimate  what  was  ahead  for  New 
York  agriculture  in  the  1960’s.  For 
the  first  time,  this  information  would 
be  presented  in  one  publication. 

Agriculture’s  influence,  growing  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  New  York’s 
more  than  80,000  farms,  gave  us  the 
theme  for  our  brochure:  Agricul- 

ture’s New  Dimensions. 

Selected  Audience 

From  the  beginning,  distribution 
was  planned  for  a highly  restricted 
audience.  Cost  of  putting  out  a quali- 
ty informational  piece  was  a major 
factor  in  this  decision.  Our  distribu- 
tion list  consisted  primarily  of 
leaders  in  farm  organizations,  busi- 
nesses allied  with  agriculture,  govern- 
ment circles,  labor,  and  education. 

County  agricultural  agents  re- 
ceived copies  for  themselves  and  a 
limited  number  for  key  people  in 
their  counties,  including  local  super- 
visors in  county  government. 

The  college  tried  to  get  a copy  to 
top-management  level  in  all  phases 
of  industries  related  to  modern  agri- 
culture. Since  dairying  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  our  agricultural  in- 
come, all  segments  of  this  part  of  our 
agricultural  industry  received  copies. 

Our  most  rapidly  growing  section 
of  horticulture — ornamental  nursery 
and  turf  crops — was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive an  authoritative  look  at  its  de- 
veloping prominence  as  revealed  in 
our  brochure. 

Since  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation was  our  primary  purpose,  we 


tried  to  form  a happy  marriage  be- 
tween easy-to-understand  charts, 
graphs,  and  readable  text. 

Continuity  followed  the  challenge 
of  change  in  the  agriculture  of  New 
York  State.  Production,  distribution, 
and  basic  research  were  treated  in 
the  development  of  each  subject 
matter  area. 

We  did  not  try  to  sell  the  college 
and  Cornell  or  their  programs. 
Rather,  we  tried  to  treat  problems 
and  progress  as  they  fit  New  York’s 
agriculture. 

Primarily,  we  tried  to  create  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  growing 
importance  of  agriculture  and  its 
contribution  to  New  York  State.  We 
tried  to  design  a prestige  piece  in 
the  public  relations  sense  because  we 
felt  it  would  be  a better  vehicle  for 
getting  this  concept  before  influen- 
tial people. 

EDUCATE  CONSUMERS 

( From  page  94 ) 

Much  more  emphasis  in  the  con- 
sumer marketing  program  is  needed 
for  increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  system. 

The  challenge  is  to  present  such 
information  in  a manner  which  will 
attract  consumer  interest.  Mere  facts 
about  increased  production  efficiency 
will  not  interest  most  consumers. 
They  want  to  know  the  effect  of  such 
increased  efficiency  on  themselves 
and  on  the  total  economy. 

Outside  Support 

The  examples  described  above 
should  give  an  indication  of  the  po- 
tential and  possible  methods.  We  all 
recognize  that  the  need  exists. 

Educational  information  for  con- 
sumers on  agricultural  products  has 
received  excellent  support  from  mass 
media.  Michigan  consumer  mar- 
keting workers  estimate  that  the 
newspaper  space  and  radio  and  TV 
time  (provided  free)  would  cost  ap- 
proximately half  a million  dollars 
weekly  at  commercial  rates. 

Such  efforts  also  have  received  ex- 
cellent support  from  producer  groups 
and  marketing  firms,  as  well  as  from 
consumers.  All  see  how  they  can 
benefit  from  this  improved  under- 
standing. 
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EXISTENCE — the  Continuance  of  Being 

by  GEORGE  HAFER  and  RAY  COPPOCK,  Information  Specialists,  California 


Our  very  existence  depends  on  ag- 
riculture. Extension  and  the 
television  industry  are  helping  make 
this  plain  to  metropolitan  California 
via  a series  of  TV  programs  called 
Existence. 

TV  station  KRCA  in  Los  Angles 
started  the  project  when  they  de- 
cided to  try  a new  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  the  public  interest.  Their 
objective  was  not  a program  to  pre- 
sent information  solely  to  farmers, 
but  also  to  tell  the  metropolitan 
audience  that  its  way  of  life  is  based 
on  continued  dynamic  progress  in 
agriculture. 

University  Involved 

Seeking  a steady  flow  of  agricul- 
tural telecasts  with  urban  appeal, 
the  producer  contacted  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  dean  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
felt  that  if  handled  properly,  this 
could  be  a powerful  method  of  telling 
agriculture’s  story  to  the  nonfarm 
audience.  Half  the  State’s  popula- 
tion is  within  range  of  KRCA. 

The  University  offered  full  co- 
operation of  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  with  George  Hafer, 
extension  information  specialist,  as- 
signed as  liaison. 

EXHIBITS  HELP 

( From  page  99 ) 

story  to  city  residents  is  through 
school  visits  to  the  university’s  agri- 
cultural campus.  Many  teachers 
bring  their  classes  to  the  campus 
for  special  occasions,  and  exhibits 
are  an  effective  part  of  educating 
these  groups. 

Our  effectiveness  in  using  exhibits 
to  tell  agriculture’s  story  to  urban 
people  can  be  increased  in  a number 
of  ways. 

• We  must  decide  what  story 
we’re  trying  to  tell  and  how 


The  programs  cover  the  full  scope 
of  agriculture.  The  4-H  club  program 
has  been  featured  twice.  Pesticide 
residues,  biological  control  of  weeds 
and  insects,  rodent  control,  agricul- 
ture’s contributions  to  the  economy, 
and  specific  agricultural  commodities 
have  been  included. 

University  guests  on  the  program 
have  included  county  farm  and  home 
advisors,  extension  specialists,  de- 
partment chairmen,  deans,  and  chan- 
cellors. Industry  guests  have  been 
leading  executives  of  several  com- 
panies including  the  board  chairman 
of  a large  banking  organization. 

The  programs  depend  heavily  on 
participants’  ability  to  translate 
their  knowledge  into  laymen’s  lan- 
guage. Only  an  outline  script  is 
used.  Spontaneity  is  the  objective. 

The  programs  are  video-taped  in 
advance  of  the  broadcast  date.  Per- 
sonnel involved  with  the  program  to 
be  taped  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
the  studio.  The  afternoon  and 
evening  are  devoted  to  organizing 
and  developing  the  program.  Visuals 
include  movies,  slides,  charts,  and 
actual  objects.  Makeup  follows  a 
30-minute  camera  rehearsal  just  be- 
fore the  actual  taping. 

The  first  30-minute,  color  telecast 
of  the  series  went  on  August  13,  1960. 
For  3 months,  the  series  was  broad- 


much  of  it  can  come  from  the 
federal  office,  how  much  from 
the  State  office,  how  much  from 
local  sources. 

• We  must  give  some  thought  to 
locating  urban  audiences  and 
determining  how  much  infor- 
mation they  already  have. 

• We  must  coordinate  the  timing 
of  exhibits  with  other  media, 
such  as  newspapers  and  radio, 
and  plan  some  continuity  in  the 
messages  carried  by  them. 

• We  can  utilize  more  opportu- 
nities like  festivals,  field  days, 
and  other  gatherings. 


cast  late  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Then  it  was  moved  to  a better  time 
during  early  Sunday  afternoons — 
with  three  other  local  KRCA  public 
service  programs. 

Impact  Indicators 

In  January  1961,  Existence  topped 
them  all  in  audience  rating  and  tied 
for  third  place  among  all  programs 
in  its  time  slot  on  seven  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  stations. 

Audience  response  has  been  good. 
The  program  received  a letter  of 
commendation  from  the  Director  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  Betterment 
of  Radio  and  Television. 

Personal  reports  to  the  moderator 
indicate  that  high  school  science 
teachers  are  recommending  the  pro- 
gram to  their  classes.  Letters  indicate 
the  objective  is  being  realized — state- 
ments such  as,  “I  have  always  won- 
dered what  is  being  done  to  assure 
our  food  supply  in  light  of  our  rapid 
growth.” 

To  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
series,  16  mm.  copies  of  the  tapes  are 
being  made.  These  may  be  offered 
to  other  commercial  television  sta- 
tions. 

The  list  of  suitable  subjects  is  al- 
most limitless.  So  KRCA  has  placed 
no  termination  date  on  Existence. 


• We  can  evaluate  the  exhibits 
and,  from  this  study,  improve 
them. 

• We  can  plan  further  in  ad- 
vance, bringing  together  county 
extension  staffs,  State  informa- 
tion workers,  and  agricultural 
economics  specialists. 

© We  may  need  to  provide  some 
help  to  the  county  people  who 
will  be  doing  much  of  the  grass 
roots  work.  This  can  be  in  the 
form  of  materials,  statistics,  or 
suggestions  on  getting  informa- 
tion about  the  county’s  agricul- 
tural story. 
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UNIVERSITY’S  ROLE 

( From  page  93 ) 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the 
problems  it  faces  in  this  modern 
society. 

There  is  a great  danger  that  ig- 
norance of  our  agriculture  can  lead 
to  deterioration  of  the  basic  industry. 
The  problem  will  become  worse  if  a 
concentrated  effort  is  not  made  to 
keep  the  public  aware  of  the  basic 
nature  of  agriculture. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  improve  the  public’s 
understanding  of  agriculture  and  of 
agriculture’s  contribution  to  society. 
This  responsibility  can  be  carried  out 
by  working  closely  with  farm  and 
commodity  organizations  and  all  in- 
terested groups. 

For  Public  Knowledge 

What  does  the  public  need  to  know 
besides  the  basic  nature  of  agricul- 
ture? 

They  should  know  what  a large 
customer  the  farmer  is  in  the  overall 
economy  of  the  nation.  They  should 
realize  that  farming  must  be  econ- 
omically healthy  to  prevent  a great 
recession  in  many  segments  of  the 
economy.  Few  people  today  realize 
that  farmers  purchase  annually  $25 
to  $26  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services. 

Farmers  have  an  investment  total- 
ing $203  billion  which  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  current  assets 
of  all  corporations  in  the  United 
States.  The  public  should  understand 
that  38  percent  of  our  labor  force 
depends  upon  agriculture  for  the 
basic  production  job  or  the  job  in 
processing,  transportation,  and 
selling. 

The  public  should  give  thought  to 
problems  in  agriculture,  too.  For  ex- 
ample, how  can  the  nation  keep  a 
safety  carryover  of  food  products 
from  one  year  to  another  and  pre- 
vent this  carryover  from  becoming  a 
burden? 

Agriculture  has  needed  help  in 
making  adjustments.  It  is  vital  that 
the  public  understand  the  need  for 
this  help  and  why  it  must  be  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  insure  proper 
adjustment,  but  not  too  long  to  seri- 
ously handicap  agriculture. 


The  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  point  out  to  the  masses  that  evei’y 
person  is  profiting  greatly  from  the 
new  agriculture.  For  example,  an 
hour’s  factory  labor  today  will  buy 
nearly  twice  as  much  beefsteak  as  it 
would  30  years  ago.  This  same  hour 
of  factory  labor  will  buy  over  twice 
as  much  bacon,  milk,  or  oranges  as 
it  would  30  years  ago. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  great  land-grant  system  of 
higher  education  along  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  three  groups  have  worked  to- 
gether during  the  last  half  century 
to  bring  about  a greater  advance- 
ment than  ever  before. 

Now  it  is  time  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  in  another  great  educational 
program.  We  must  help  the  people  of 
this  nation,  the  consumers,  under- 
stand agriculture  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  society. 

PROPER  PERSPECTIVE 

( From  page  91 ) 

be  paying  some  $30  million  more 
each  day  for  food. 

We  emphasized  the  need  for  giving 
more  prominence  to  this  daily  saving 
of  some  $30  million,  rather  than  the 
$1  million  daily  cost  of  storing  sur- 
plus farm  products.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  consumer  would 
not  realize  this  saving  if  it  were  not 
for  increased  efficiency  in  production, 
which  also  accounted  for  the  surplus. 

To  answer  the  criticism  that  the 
farmer  is  responsible  for  higher  food 
costs,  we  pointed  out  that  while  food 
prices  did  increase  an  average  of 
some  32  percent  from  1946  to  1957, 
the  farmer  got  only  0.4  of  1 percent 
of  this  increase.  With  the  farmer 
having  to  pay  higher  prices  for  vir- 
tually everything  he  bought  during 
this  period,  his  net  income  has  de- 
clined almost  continuously  since  the 
late  1940’s. 

Abundance — A Blessing 

In  attempting  to  put  agriculture 
in  proper  perspective,  we  emphasized 
that  our  agriculture  abundance 
should  be  looked  on  as  one  of  our 
nation’s  greatest  assets.  More  than 


half  the  world’s  population  is  existing 
on  inadequate  diets  and  literally 
thousands  are  dying  each  day  from 
malnutrition. 

Throughout  much  of  the  world, 
populations  are  increasing  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  history.  Despite  the 
significant  advantages  in  agriculture 
in  recent  years,  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  food  in  many  densely  popu- 
lated regions  of  the  world  is  as  much 
as  10  percent  below  what  it  was  20 
years  ago. 

It  seems  that  with  all  the  resource- 
fulness and  brainpower  our  great 
nation  has,  we  should  be  smart 
enough  to  devise  some  means  of 
taking  advantage  of  our  tremendous 
capacity  to  produce  food  when  this 
is  the  No.  1 need  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  thank  Almighty  God  for 
our  agricultural  abundance  and  find 
ways  of  using  this  great  blessing  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Success  Story 

Agriculture  has  one  of  the  greatest 
success  stories  imaginable.  Concerted 
educational  efforts  to  present  the 
“true”  story  about  agriculture  have 
been  fruitful. 

We  must  continue  to  tell  this  story 
so  agriculture  will  have  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  nonfarm  pub- 
lic. This  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
solve  some  of  agriculture’s  most 
pressing  problems. 

FAMILY  AFFAIR 

(From  page  92) 

After  all,  this  is  a family  affair, 
and  who  can  speak  more  authorita- 
tively for  farmers  than  the  folks  in 
our  land-grant  college  system? 

There  are  no  panaceas  for  im- 
proving the  image  of  the  American 
farmer  or  the  farmer  in  your  State. 
But  we  have  a good  story  to  tell  and 
the  story  needs  telling. 

As  Commissioner  Ballentine  said, 
“Farming  is  suffering  from  pernicious 
(or  malicious)  anemia  in  public  rela- 
tions.” You  are  the  family  physician 
with  the  right  prescriptions  to  put  the 
farmer  on  the  road  to  recovery  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  a better 
understanding  of  agriculture  and  its 
problems  was  never  so  great. 
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Explaining  the  Farm  Story 

to  Businessmen 

by  JOHN  G.  McHANEY,  Extension  Economist,  Texas 


Years  ago  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  realized  that 
the  public  needed  to  better  under- 
stand agriculture  and  its  contri- 
bution to  the  total  economy.  Our 
answer  was  to  show  how  agriculture, 
business,  and  the  economy  fit 
together. 

Through  educational  programs,  we 
emphasize  that  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  Texas  not  only  involves 
farmers  and  ranchers,  but  also 
businesses  which  supply  their  pro- 
duction items  or  process  and  distri- 
bute their  product  to  the  consumer. 

Council  Created 

One  of  the  early  developments  in 
this  field  of  work  was  the  Texas 
Commercial  Agriculturalist’s  Council. 
Organized  in  1949  by  Dr.  Tyrus  R. 
Timm,  extension  economist,  and 
several  commercial  agriculturalists, 
this  council  continues  to  grow  in 
membership  and  responsibilities. 

One  function  has  been  to  create  a 
better  understanding  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  business  and  agricul- 
ture and  contribute  to  a better  public 
image  of  agriculture. 

Several  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion, the  council,  in  cooperation  with 
extension  and  the  university,  held 
their  first  public  agribusiness  confer- 
ence. Each  council  member  invited 
the  top  executives  in  their  business 
organization  to  attend. 

The  agribusiness  subject  matter 
was  presented  by  a team  of  exten- 
sion specialists  and  other  university 
staff  members.  The  team  consisted 
of  four  to  six  staff  members.  Each 
was  given  10  to  20  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss his  phase  of  agribusiness. 

Visual  aids  helped  dramatize  the 
subject  and  make  it  more  interest- 
ing. A handbook,  Agribusiness  in 
Texas,  was  distributed  to  everyone 
attending  these  meetings. 


Dr.  Tyrus  R.  Timm,  extension  economist,  tells 
his  oudience  of  businessmen  that  we  must 
look  at  the  total  agricultural  industry  and 
that  the  industry  must  move  forward  together. 

Subjects  discussed  included:  Agri- 
business is  Important  to  You;  The 
Agricultural  Industry  Yesterday, 
Today,  and  Tomorrow;  Texas  Farm 
and  Ranch  Production;  Production 
Resources  Supplied  to  Texas 
Farmers  and  Ranchers;  Value  Added 
to  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Products 
by  Processors  & Distributors;  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  Population  and 
Business  and  Industry. 

Teams  have  been  asked  to  present 
similar  programs  to  farm  and  ranch 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  civic  organizations  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  Texas. 

Businessmen’s  Research 

As  a result  of  these  programs,  more 
businessmen  in  Texas  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  business  and  agriculture. 
Cities  such  as  Houston  and  Amarillo 
have  conducted  their  own  agribusi- 
ness surveys. 

The  entire  October  1960  issue  of 
Amarillo,  a magazine  sponsored  by 
the  Amarillo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  devoted  to  their  research  study 


in  agribusiness.  The  study  was  in- 
tended to  show  the  public  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Amarillo  area. 

The  basic  data  for  this  study  were 
obtained  from  and  with  the  help  of 
various  government  agencies,  exten- 
sion and  the  Amarillo  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  was  supplemented  by 
interviews  with  many  Amarillo  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  following  subjects  were 
covered  in  the  magazine;  Agribusi- 
ness, A New  Concept;  Agribusiness — 
Its  Impact  on  Retailing  and  Whole- 
saling Activities;  Agribusiness — Its 
Importance  to  Manufacturing;  Agri- 
business— Grain  Industry  Highly  Im- 
portant Agribusiness — Livestock 
Still  Means  Much  to  City;  Dairy  In- 
dustry Big. 

Other  Local  Studies 

As  a result  of  the  agribusiness 
team’s  program  in  Houston,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  that  city 
conducted  a 2-year  study  of  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  area’s 
economy.  The  study  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  house  organ  of  the 
chamber.  Extension  specialists  and 
Texas  A & M staff  members  helped 
with  the  study  and  preparation  of 
the  report. 

One  of  the  first  research  studies  on 
the  importance  of  agribusiness  to  a 
local  area  was  made  by  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  was  the  direct  result  of  several 
agribusiness  team  presentations  in 
this  area.  The  resulting  publication, 
What  Agribusiness  Means  to  Dallas, 
received  national  publicity. 

Other  Approaches 

Individual  extension  specialists 
have  been  asked  to  discuss  The  In- 
terdependence of  Business  and  Agri- 
culture at  educational  meetings  with 
the  business  and  agricultural  leaders 
of  both  large  and  small  towns. 

To  supplement  its  educational 
program  in  agribusiness,  extension 
published  a leaflet,  An  Inside  Look 
at  Texas  Agricultural  Industry. 
Agricultural  economics  staff  members 
have  also  used  television  and  radio 

(See  Tell  Businessmen,  page  109) 
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AGENTS  REACH 

(From  page  97 ) 

published  a story  from  it  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  released. 

Many  agents  are  using  television 
effectively  to  tell  the  agricultural 
story  to  nonfarm  audiences.  Some 
have  had  regular  programs  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  areas  of  dense 
population,  where  two  or  more  States 
join  together,  agricultural  college  edi- 
tors can  help  agents  with  TV  pro- 
grams to  report  on  agricultural 
problems  on  a broader  basis. 

Talking  It  Over 

In  Colorado,  21  counties  are  carry- 
ing on  a discussion  program,  Agri- 
Challenge.  Pour  of  these  counties 
are  holding  Agri-Challenge  meetings 
for  the  second  year.  All  of  the  groups 
are  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
farmers  and  businessmen. 

The  first  year  was  a discussion 
with  farmers  and  businessmen  about 
agricultural  and  urban  problems  and 


CHURCH  LEADERS 

( From  page  95 ) 

methods — panels,  resource  groups, 
discussions,  exhibits,  and  tours  are 
included  in  the  program.  Communi- 
cation methods  and  courses  in  group 
processes  are  utilized. 

These  conferences,  held  by  land- 
grant  colleges  for  church  leaders, 
have  done  much  to  build  better 
understanding  among  rural  people. 
They  have  also  helped  rural  churches 
better  relate  their  activities  to  the 
changing  community. 

An  excerpt  from  a 1946  Conference 
of  Rural  Church  Leaders  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  Agencies  of  the  USDA 
clearly  sets  forth  the  objectives — the 
same  today  as  then. 

“The  clergy  can  assist  in  devel- 
oping receptive  attitudes  toward 
facts,  ideas  and  toward  changes  in 
the  economic  and  cultural  life  . . . 
Rural  church  leaders  want  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  services  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  agricultural  services 
and  obtain  improved  mutual  under- 
standing with  all  forces  in  rural 


their  inter-relationship.  The  second 
year  is  a discussion  of  proposed  solu- 
tions to  agricultural  problems. 

Carl  E.  Rose,  1960  president  of 
NACAA,  reports  that  his  farmers 
annually  hold  a Farmer-Business- 
men’s Banquet  (businessmen  as 
guests  of  the  farmers) . U.  S.  Sena- 
tors, governors,  and  farm  organiza- 
tion leaders  appear  on  the  program 
to  discuss  the  farm  situation  to 
bring  about  better  understanding  be- 
tween farmers  and  businessmen.  Usu- 
ally, between  400  and  500  attend. 

In  Garrett  County,  Md.,  nothing  is 
left  to  chance  by  County  Agent 
James  A.  McHenry  in  his  successful 
program  to  improve  agriculture  and 
to  inform  nonfarmers  of  the  true 
farm  situation. 

Garrett  County  has  presented  pro- 
grams about  consumer  prices,  farm- 
ing trends,  and  the  “why’s”  of  farm 
surpluses  to  service  and  civic  clubs. 
Practically  all  major  service  clubs 
now  hold  a Rural-Urban  night  once 
a year. 

McHenry  tells  the  farmer’s  story 


life  . . . The  solution  lies  in  a unified 
approach  of  rural  leaders  to  solve 
the  broader  problems  of  farm 
people.” 

Encouraging  Understanding 

A national  conference  on  Planning 
Inservice  Training  for  Rural  Clergy 
by  Land-Grant  Colleges  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  last  sum- 
mer. The  50  participants  were  about 
equally  divided  between  national 
church  executives  and  land-grant 
college  representatives  — extension 
directors  and  program  directors. 

Purposes  of  the  conference  were : 

• To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
denominational  executives  to 
understand  better  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  inservice 
leadership  training  conference 
by  State  land-grant  colleges. 

• To  bring  about  fuller  under- 
standing that  working  with 
representatives  of  the  rural 
church  is  a mutually  profitable 
function  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege. 


to  these  groups  and  to  farm  organi- 
zations with  speeches  backed  up  with 
publications.  The  bulletins  contain 
facts  and  graphs  to  show  why  Ameri- 
cans pay  less  of  their  income  for  food 
and  still  are  the  best  fed  people  in 
the  world.  USDA  publications  and 
magazine  article  reprints  are  handed 
out  for  later,  more  careful  reading. 

After  a successful  pilot  start  last 
year,  McHenry  has  set  up  a 
“speaker’s  bureau.”  He  schedules 
specialists  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  of  Agriculture  to 
present  a comprehensive  picture  of  a 
particular  phase  of  the  agricultural 
story. 

Both  businessmen  and  farmers 
praise  McHenry’s  efforts.  A typical 
remark  from  a businessman  is,  “I 
didn’t  realize  the  situation  in  agri- 
culture!” Farmers  say,  “I’m  glad 
somebody  is  telling  the  true  story, 
I wish  we  had  more  people  doing  it.” 

Yes,  county  agents  are  telling  the 
farm  story  to  the  nonfarm  public  in 
the  areas  where  they  live  whenever 
and  wherever  possible. 


• To  clarify  the  respective  roles 
of  the  university  and  the 
church. 

• To  share  ideas  on  the  goal  to  be 
achieved,  the  program  content, 
techniques  of  presentation,  pro- 
motion, and  recruitment. 

This  conference  did  much  to  bring 
about  greater  understanding  of  the 
unique  function  to  be  performed  by 
this  program  of  inservice  training 
for  rural  clergy.  A national  commit- 
tee, representing  four  major  church 
bodies,  State  Extension  Services,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Farm 
Foundation,  gave  leadership  to  this 
activity. 

The  future  should  see  an  even 
more  effective  mechanism  to  bring 
the  true  facts  in  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation to  people  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. 

Organizations  and  agencies  serving 
the  rural  community  work  through 
different  administrative  structures 
and  reach  people  through  different 
channels.  But  the  overall  goal  is  the 
same — a concern  to  improve  the  wel- 
fare of  people  in  the  rural  community. 
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Teamwork 

Turns 

the 

0 g| 

Trick 

by  FOWLER  A.  YOUNG,  C lay 
County  Extension  Agent,  Missouri 


Nonfarm  people,  as  well  as  farmers, 
serve  on  Extension’s  team  in 
Clay  County,  Mo.  So,  telling  the  story 
of  agriculture  to  the  nonfarm  public 
is  a year-round  process. 

Various  civic  clubs  conduct  annual 
Farmer’s  Day  programs,  twilight 
farm  tours,  and  visit  exchanges. 
Dinner  gatherings  are  staged  to 
attract  nonfarm  people  and  ban- 
quets are  given  for  farm  families. 
But  we  believe  that  the  everyday 
working  together  of  the  various  com- 
mittee members  is  most  helpful. 

Our  extension  council  is  composed 
of  both  farm  and  nonfarm  people. 
On  practically  every  committee,  non- 
farm men  or  women  work  side  by 
side  with  farm  people,  for  the  success 
of  that  particular  activity.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  make  their 
living  from  farming  and  those  who 
do  not  can  exchange  understanding. 

Working  Cooperatively 

More  than  one-third  of  the  600 
Home  Economics  Extension  Club 
members  are  nonfarm  people.  A 
majority  of  members  in  11  of  the  36 
clubs  are  farm  women,  while  in  13 
the  majority  are  nonfarm. 

More  than  600  boys  and  girls  are 
enrolled  in  4-H  club  work.  Nearly 
half  of  them  are  from  nonfarm  fami- 
lies, and  nearly  half  of  the  adult 
leaders  are  nonfarmers. 

Both  farm  and  nonfarm  people 


Volunteer  leaders,  both  farm  and  nonfarm, 
conduct  the  Clay  County  annual  Livestock 
Tour  and  Barbecue  that  attracts  an  average 
attendance  of  2,000. 

take  part  in  most  of  extension’s  edu- 
cational events.  The  program  for  the 
35th  Annual  Soils  and  Crops  Con- 
ference was  planned  by  a committee 
of  both  groups.  The  conference  was 
designed  to  be  of  interest  to  both 
producers  and  consumers.  For  in- 
stance, part  of  the  program  illus- 
trated how  good  cropping  practices 
tended  to  lower  food  costs. 

Farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike 
contribute  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
annual  Livestock  Tour  and  Barbecue. 
Together  they  tour  livestock  farms, 
hold  a barbecue  beef  dinner,  and 
visit.  Average  attendance  is  2,000. 

Family  V isits 

The  family  visit  exchange,  con- 
ducted a few  years  ago,  involved 
more  than  30  farm  and  30  nonfarm 
families.  As  the  name  implies,  it  in- 
volved an  exchange  of  visits.  The 
extension  staff  and  the  North  Kansas 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  served 
as  organizers  and  clearing  house. 

On  a given  afternoon,  a farm 
family  visited  a city  family  at  their 
home  and  work.  A week  later,  host 
and  guest  families  switched  roles. 

The  merchants  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  the 
newspaper,  and  extension  teamed  up 
during  1957  to  tell  an  agricultural 
story.  Each  month  they  selected  and 
recognized  a Farm  Family  of  the 
Month.  A two-page  feature  story  of 


accomplishments  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  farming  in  our  economy. 
The  extension  council  selected 
families,  agents  prepared  stories,  and 
merchants  purchased  supporting  ad- 
vertising space. 

An  annual  event  in  Clay  County  is 
the  election  of  township  representa- 
tives to  the  County  Extension 
Council.  Announcements  of  the 
meeting,  however,  emphasize  the 
event  as  Extension’s  Family  Food  and 
Fun  Night  (potluck  supper  and  rec- 
reation). News  items  and  circular 
letters  suggest,  “If  you  live  in  the 
country,  bring  a guest  from  town; 
if  you  live  in  town,  bring  a guest 
from  the  country.” 

Management  Explained 

Balanced  Farming  is  an  important 
phase  of  Clay  County’s  extension 
program.  Nonfarm  people  are  inter- 
ested in  helping  to  promote  this 
program.  They  have  learned  that 
efficiency  in  food  production  and 
marketing  means  lower  cost  to  con- 
sumers. 

Balanced  Farming  tours  and  an- 
nual meetings  of  cooperators  are 
well  attended  by  nonfarm  people  be- 
cause the  program  is  designed  to  in- 
terest them.  While  on  tour,  non- 
farmers see  crops  and  livestock  that 
are  to  be  turned  into  food  for  human 
consumption.  As  new  practices  are 
explained,  they  become  aware  that 
modern  day  farming  is  a highly 
skilled  and  complex  occupation  and 
that  agricultural  intelligence  result- 
ing in  efficiency  is  a must  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  be  well  fed. 

Telling  the  story  of  agriculture  is 
natural  in  an  extension  office  like 
ours.  Office  calls  are  numerous,  many 
from  nonfarmers.  Staff  members 
are  never  too  busy  to  explain  exten- 
sion’s function  and  how  a well-in- 
formed rural  population  benefits  the 
entire  economy.  This  office  remains 
open  on  Saturday  to  serve  suburban 
and  urban  people. 

Radio,  television,  and  newspapers 
are  good  places  for  Extension  to  tell 
the  story  of  agriculture,  too.  Clay 
County  papers  carried  the  following 
in  a recent  extension  column. 

“Mr.  W.  B.  Yancey  recently 
brought  me  a copy  of  the  Breeder’s 

(See  Turns  the  Trick,  page  108) 
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City  Meets  Country 
In  Exchange  Tours 


by  M.  W.  WALLACE,  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Ohio 


Caught  in  the  midst  of  America’s 
rapid  urban  growth,  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  organized  a Farm-City 
Committee  in  1955  to  help  promote 
rural-urban  understanding. 

Montgomery  County  is  in  an  area 
noted  both  for  fertile  soils  and  in- 
dustrial production.  Of  the  county’s 
527,080  people,  only  11,257  live  on 
farms.  Long  ago  these  farmers  real- 
ized that  they  needed  to  tell  the 
success  story  of  agriculture  to  their 
nonfarm  neighbors. 

In  forming  the  Farm-City  Com- 
mittee, each  township  within  the 
county  elected  one  farmer  to  serve 
a 1-year  term.  Objectives,  set  out  in 
the  committee’s  first  year,  were: 

• To  develop  mutual  understand- 
ing of  rural  and  urban  problems 
through  a program  of  exchange 
visits  between  farms  and  industries; 

• To  develop  an  understanding  of 
common  problems  as  a means  of 
building  strength,  character,  and 
prosperity  for  the  citizens  of  the 
community,  State,  and  Nation; 

• To  demonstrate  the  interde- 
pendence of  agriculture  and  industry; 

• To  show  the  scientific  progress 
and  efficiency  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  its  contribution  to  the 
total  economy. 

Exchanges  Arranged 

The  committee,  meeting  with  com- 
munity leaders  and  membei’s  of  the 
Dayton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  definite  plans  for  exchange 
tours. 

As  a first  step,  farmers  and  their 
wives  were  invited  to  visit  any  one 
of  six  Dayton  industries.  One  morn- 
ing in  February  1956,  the  guests — 
238  of  them — met  in  the  auditorium 
of  a Dayton  manufacturer.  They  were 
welcomed  by  a spokesman  for  indus- 
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try  and  given  details  of  the  day’s 
program. 

Chartered  buses  took  visitors  to 
the  host  company  where  they  toured 
the  plant,  were  dinner  guests  of  the 
management,  and  heard  company 
officers  discuss  different  phases  of 
business.  Time  was  provided  for 
questions  from  the  farmers. 


In  July,  businessmen  were  invited 
to  a farm  tour.  Seventy-four  tour- 
ists met  at  a rural  school  for  a short 
session,  then  were  transported  by 
tractors  and  wagons  to  one  of  two 
farms.  At  an  appointed  time,  the 
groups  changed  farms. 

In  the  evening,  the  entire  group 
re-assembled  at  the  school  cafeteria 
for  a chicken  dinner,  prepared  by 
wives  of  committee  members  and 
served  by  local  4-H’ers. 

In  the  school  auditorium  the 
owners  of  the  two  farms  visited  ex- 
plained their  business  operations, 
investments,  and  returns.  State  ex- 
tension economists  talked  about 
general  agricultural  production  in 
Ohio,  and  State  Extension  Director 
W.  B.  Wood  spoke  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  our  general  economy. 
The  extension  agent  discussed  the 
importance  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  Montgomery  County. 

The  program  later  was  established 
as  an  alternate  year  exchange.  One 
year  industry  was  host  to  the 
farmers;  the  next  year  farmers  were 
hosts  to  their  industrial  friends. 

Last  year  the  Farm-City  Committee 
tried  a new  angle.  Downtown 


Kiwanis  Club  members  and  wives,  in- 
vited to  a farm  tour,  assembled  at 
the  county  fairgrounds,  10  blocks 
from  downtown  Dayton.  A chartered 
bus  took  them  to  a modern  dairy 
farm  to  watch  the  evening  chores. 
They  were  welcomed  by  their  host 
and  joined  by  members  of  the  Farm- 
City  Committee,  who  acted  as  tour 
guides. 

Smaller  Groups 

At  this  point  the  guests  were 
divided  into  groups  of  12  so  they 
could  tour  different  phases  of  the 
operation  simultaneously.  They  saw 
such  operations  as  feed  grinding, 
corn  silage  unloading,  and  milking  in 
a herringbone  milking  parlor.  The 
milking  operation  drew  the  greatest 
attention. 

After  the  tour  the  guests  were 
taken  by  bus  to  a country-style 
chicken  dinner.  A question  and  an- 
swer period  followed  the  meal. 

Discussion  of  the  farm  operation 
included  comments  on  capital  in- 
vestment, production  cost  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk,  hours  worked 
per  year,  selling  price  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk,  and  health  inspec- 
tion. 

Comments  by  members  on  the  tour 
indicate  some  of  the  benefits  and 
impressions  they  experienced. 

One  prominent  businessman  who 
had  grown  up  on  the  farm  com- 
mented, “They  certainly  have  made  a 
lot  of  scientific  changes  in  agricul- 
ture, particularly  dairying,  since  I 
was  a boy.” 

One  homemaker  remarked,  “I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  cleanliness 
of  the  milk  produced.” 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  re- 
mark was  that  of  a homemaker  who 
said,  “Never  again  will  I complain 
about  the  price  of  a bottle  of  milk 
after  having  seen  all  the  labor  and 
the  cost  necessary  to  produce  it.” 

Encouraging  Outlook 

The  Farm-City  Committee  members 
thought  this  activity  was  the  most 
successful  tour  ever  held.  They  felt 
that  the  smaller  group  became 
friendlier  and  more  enthusiastic.  The 
visitors  were  able  to  discuss  what 

(See  City  Meets  Country,  page  108) 
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Farm-City  Tour 

Helps  Promote 

Understanding 

by  CLAUDE  G.  SONGY,  JR.,  County  Agent  Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana 


Progress  in  our  society  depends  on 
mutual  understanding  and  coop- 
eration. This  is  essentially  what 
Kirby  L.  Cockerham,  extension  ento- 
mologist, told  a group  of  Louisiana 
businessmen.  His  talk  followed  tours 
of  a ranch,  meat  packing  company, 
and  supermarket  which  illustrated 
the  same  idea  to  this  group. 

Cockerham  was  speaking  to  a 
group  of  farmers  and  businessmen  at 
a luncheon  in  Gonzales,  La.  This 
gathering  was  one  of  6,000  groups 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
which  met  during  Farm-City  Week  in 
November. 

The  aim  in  each  case  was,  “.  . . to 
learn  more  of  this  interdependence 
...  to  see  some  of  the  changes  which 
all  are  experiencing,  to  view  their 
accomplishments,  and  to  try  to  see 
what  is  ahead  for  each,”  Cockerham 
said. 

Farm  Operations 

The  Gonzales  group  included  35 
local  businessmen  who  were  taken  on 
a tour  of  the  beef  cattle  industry — 
from  production  on  the  ranch,  to 
sale  of  retail  cuts  in  a supermarket. 

First  stop  on  the  tour  was  one  of 
two  farms  operated  by  brothers.  The 
two  farms  total  2,500  acres  of  pas- 
tureland  on  which  1,100  brood  cows 
graze.  Main  objective  of  the  opera- 
tion is  the  production  of  milkfat 
calves,  weighing  from  400  to  500 
pounds. 

Livestock  has  taken  first  place  in 
agricultural  rank  in  Louisiana, 
making  it  the  15th  State  in  the 
nation  in  this  enterprise. 

When  the  businessmen  arrived. 


they  were  shown  to  the  corral  where 
newborn  calves  were  being  vaccin- 
ated, castrated,  and  marked.  Older 
calves  were  being  selected  for  market. 
Cattlemen  willingly  answered  all 
questions. 

A pasture  tour  to  see  the  remainder 
of  the  cattle  completed  the  farm  visit. 


The  businessmen  were  then  taken 
to  a meat  company  to  see  the  slaugh- 
tering operation.  This  is  a large, 
modern  facility,  capable  of  handling 
over  200  animals  a day. 

The  group  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  speed  and  skill  with 
which  animals  were  dressed.  In  the 
large  chilling  room,  the  meat  com- 
pany owner  explained  how  carcasses 
were  inspected  and  graded. 

Later  at  a large  supermarket  in 
Gonzales,  the  tour  group  watched  a 
side  of  beef  being  made  into  various 
retail  cuts.  They  saw  each  cut 
weighed,  priced,  wrapped,  and  placed 
on  the  counter. 

Again  questions  and  answers 
flowed  freely.  Questions  included: 
How  many  steaks  are  there  in  a side 
of  beef?  How  can  you  tell  if  the 
meat  will  be  tender?  Why  are  some 
cuts  more  expensive  than  others? 

From  there,  the  tour  led  to  a 
luncheon  (juicy  steaks)  and  the  talk 
by  Mr.  Cockerham. 

Cockerham  attempted  to  show  how 
closely  related  agriculture  and  other 
businesses  are.  He  explained, 


“Modern  technology  has  had  a power- 
ful  influence  on  all  our  lives  and  is 
responsible  for  the  need  of  continu- 
ing adjustment.  At  one  time,  we 
were  afraid  that  technology  was  go- 
ing to  eliminate  many  jobs,  instead, 
new  jobs  have  been  created.” 

Showing  Cross  Dependence 

Cockerham  continued  by  explain- 
ing how  the  U.  S.  has  moved  fast 
from  a 90  percent  rural  population 
before  the  Revolutionary  War  to  an 
85  percent  urban  population  today. 
This  means  that  15  percent  of  the 
population  is  capable  of  producing 
more  than  enough  food  for  the 
country. 

This  minority  group  of  farmers, 
the  businessmen  were  told,  is  today 
consuming  6V2  million  tons  of  steel 
(exceeded  only  by  the  auto  industry) , 
151/2  billion  gallons  of  petroleum,  50 
million  tons  of  chemicals  (largest 
user  in  U.  S.) , and  15  billion  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  (largest  user) . 

Emphasizing  interdependence,  the 
speaker  explained  that  farm  people 
look  to  the  city  for  food;  machinery; 
chemicals;  job  opportunities  for 
surplus  labor;  processing  plants;  dis- 
tributing systems;  finances;  and 
health,  education,  and  police  services. 

The  Agribusiness  Picture 

Farmers  have  made  progress  in 
the  same  long  stride  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  has.  Average  yields  of 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  have  in- 
creased from  50  to  100  percent.  Dairy 
cattle  are  giving  15  percent  more 
milk,  while  broilers  are  finished  in  8 
weeks  instead  of  12.  Total  farm  pro- 
duction has  increased  50  percent, 
while  production  per  farm  worker 
has  increased  75  percent. 

We  told  our  city  audience  that 
there  is  a $16  thousand  investment 
for  each  farm  worker  in  Louisiana. 
That  pictured  the  size  of  the  farm 
business  in  terms  they  could  under- 
stand. 

This  group  of  businessmen,  like 
thousands  of  others  around  the 
country,  saw  a new  side  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  Our  group  included 
bankers,  insurance  company  repre- 
sentatives, farmers,  and  merchants. 
We  feel  we’ve  shown  agriculture’s 
story  to  people  who  should  know  it. 
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CITY  MEETS  COUNTRY 

(From  page  106) 

they  had  seen  while  riding  to  the 
different  stops. 

The  committee  was  aware  that 
progress  in  telling  the  success  story 
of  agriculture  is  slow.  To  date  we 
have  reached  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  county’s  urban  population. 
However,  progress  is  being  made,  and 
if  the  program  can  be  duplicated  in 
some  form  throughout  the  U.  S.,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  and  working  relation- 
ships between  industry  and  agricul- 
ture in  our  nation. 

PUBLIC  IMAGE 

( From  page  98 ) 

carried  on  a program  through  a rural- 
urban  committee.  In  addition  to 
farmer-businessmen  tours  and  a 4-H 
barrow  show  and  sale,  the  committee 
sponsors  a county  achievement  pro- 
gram. Evaluating  results  of  this  over- 
all program,  the  county  agent  ob- 
served : 

“Activities  are  planned  jointly  . . . 
All  have  increased  the  good  will  and 
better  understanding  between  city 
and  country  people  of  this  and  ad- 
joining counties.  Many  businessmen, 
farmers,  4-H  club  members,  and 
parents  have  commented  favorably 
on  the  fine  relationship  between 
rural  and  city  people  in  this  county.” 

Much  effort  goes  on  the  theory 
that  “there  is  no  better  place  to  de- 
velop good  relationships  that  at  the 
dinner  table.”  Luncheons,  banquets, 
barbecues,  and  ice  cream  suppers 
have  served  as  excellent  common 
meeting  ground  for  farm  and  city 
folk. 

Service  clubs  combine  their  talents 
and  facilities  to  bring  these  groups 
together.  The  State  extension  staff 
contributes  speakers. 

Another  county  agent  each  week 
sends  a letter  covering  agricultural 
items  of  mutual  interest  to  some  200 
business  and  civic  leaders.  One 
month  he  included  a page  on  food 
costs.  This  points  to  one  of  the  most 
widely  held  misconceptions  which 
blames  farmers  for  “higher  food 
costs.” 

From  a highly  industrialized  coun- 
ty, the  agent  reports  that  150  farmers 


and  their  wives  were  guests  of  50 
businessmen  for  a luncheon  and  tour 
through  a large  farm  equipment 
manufacturing  factory. 

While  a panel  of  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen discussed  their  problems  of 
the  1960’s  before  a rural-urban  audi- 
ence at  a service  club  luncheon,  the 
discussion  was  taped.  This  tape 
served  as  the  program  for  several 
other  meetings. 

Understanding  Develops 

Women  leaders  of  various  State 
farm  and  city  women’s  organizations 
carried  on  programs  aimed  at  better 
understanding  between  the  groups. 
Most  popular  included  visits  to  farms 
and  farm  homes,  meat  cutting  dem- 
onstrations, and  style  shows. 

Our  community  life  is  undergoing 
vast  changes  due  to  the  tremendous 
impact  of  a vital  expanding  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  But  whenever 
farm  and  city  people  get  together, 
whether  for  a sandwich  and  glass  of 
milk  or  at  a meeting,  they  learn  more 
about  each  other.  They  exchange 
facts  instead  of  rumors;  friendship 
replaces  misunderstanding.  In  sum, 
they  reach  a lasting,  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of 
farmers  and  city  workers. 

What  is  the  net  result  of  all  our 
effort?  It  adds  up  to  a clearer,  better 
public  image  of  agriculture. 


TURNS  THE  TRICK 

(From  page  105) 

Gazette,  December  issue,  1927.  On 
page  13  an  automobile  advertisement 
of  one  of  the  ‘low  price  three’  lists 
the  two-door  coach  at  $595.00.  On 
page  66  there  appears  an  article  rela- 
tive to  egg  prices.  It  shows  best  eggs 
selling  in  Chicago  for  51  to  54  cents 
per  dozen. 

“The  consumer  who  thinks  food 
prices  are  high  now  should,  it  seems 
to  me,  compare  the  relative  increase 
in  price  of  non-agricultural  products 
as  compared  to  agricultural  products 
—especially  food. 

“Has  the  price  you  pay  for  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  corn  meal, 
etc.,  advanced  in  price — yes,  even 
meat — as  much  in  comparison  as  has 
non-agricultural  necessities?  Effici- 
ency in  farm  production  and  mar- 
keting undoubtedly  makes  the 
difference.” 

When  nonfarm  people  and  farm 
people  are  serving  on  the  same  team, 
to  further  an  educational  program 
that  will  benefit  all,  the  exchange  of 
ideas  pertaining  to  problems  of  their 
respective  occupations  becomes  a 
habit. 

To  sum  it  up,  we  Clay  County 
agents  think  the  best  way  of  telling 
agriculture’s  story  is  to  make  non- 
farm people  an  important  part  of 
our  extension  program. 


Almost  two  miles  of  cars  make  the  annual  Livestock  Tour  in  Clay  County. 
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Mutual  INTEREST 
FURTHERS 
Mutual  UNDERSTANDING 

by  R.  W.  CRAMER,  Chautauqua  County  Agricultural  Agent,  New  York 


To  know  a person  is  to  be  inter- 
ested in  him.  And  the  same 
goes  for  his  business. 

In  Chautauqua  County,  many  city 
people  know  farmers  and  farm 
families  personally.  They  can  talk 
intelligently  within  their  own  groups 
about  agricultural  problems. 

By  the  same  token,  many  farmers 
can  walk  into  leading  stores,  call 
owners  and  managers  by  their  first 
names,  and  talk  over  business. 

Unusual?  Outstanding?  Perhaps 
not.  But  this  county’s  program  of 
rural-urban  relations  has  paid  big 
dividends. 

Chautauqua  is  not  a rich  county. 
Alternative  opportunities  for  farmers 
have  not  been  plentiful.  Neither  has 
suburbia  spread  rapidly. 

Jamestown  ("population  42,000)  is  a 
furniture  city.  Dunkirk  (population 
18,000)  is  a steel  city.  The  balance 
of  the  county  (population  145,000)  is 
dependent  on  our  3,000  farmers 
and  our  $20  million  annual  agricul- 
tural industry. 

Idea  Germinates 

Fortunately  we  have  had,  through 
the  years,  aggressive  agricultural 
leadership  with  vision  and  purpose. 
Our  rural-urban  relations  program 
started  about  20  years  ago  when  the 
county  agent  and  a group  of  farmers 
invited  a group  of  businessmen  from 
Jamestown  to  tour  a sugar  bush 
operation  (maple  syrup) . 

Following  the  tour,  the  joint  group 
sat  down  to  pancakes,  sausage,  maple 
syrup,  and  coffee.  These  leaders  saw 
the  need  for  better  and  more  wide- 


spread understanding  of  each  other’s 
problems.  They  felt  that  if  different 
segments  are  going  to  live  together 
and  plan  together  both  on  a national 
and  local  basis,  they  should  also 
understand  together. 

Both  groups  were  interested  in  ex- 
panding this  event.  And  it  has  con- 
tinued as  a joint  extension  service- 
chamber  of  commerce  project. 

Present  Operations 

This  annual  event  is  called  the 
Jamestown  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sugar  Bush  Tour,  but  the  itinerary 
includes  dairy  farms  and  other 
points. 

Traveling  in  buses,  the  group 
normally  visits  two  sugar  bushes, 
two  other  farms,  and  ends  up  in  a 
rural  community  for  dinner. 

Our  plan  includes  having  at  least 
one  farm  leader  as  a member  of  each 
service  club.  This  gives  him  the  op- 
portunity to  function  as  a member 
of  the  group. 

At  least  two  rural-urban  days  are 
held  annually  by  one  service  club. 
In  this  case,  business  people  invite 
farmers  and  normally  arrange  for  an 
outstanding  agricultural  speaker. 

Annual  Meeting  Expands 

About  12  years  ago  extension 
moved  its  annual  countywide  busi- 
ness meeting  into  Jamestown  for  an 
expanded  annual  meeting.  The 
following  year,  the  Jamestown 
Chamber  of  Commerce  served  as 
host  to  extension’s  annual  meeting 
and  provided  entertainment,  awards, 
and  refreshments.  More  recently, 


the  Jamestown  and  Dunkirk  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  have  alternated  as 
hosts. 

Agriculture  and  extension  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  Jamestown 
City  Centennial  last  year.  Rural 
groups  and  farmers  organized  a cow- 
milking contest,  an  agricultural 
parade,  and  a joint  farmer-business- 
man luncheon. 

Understanding  Adds  Up 

Many  of  our  urban  neighbors  know 
something  about  the  investment  and 
work  involved  in  farming  and  the  re- 
turns farmers  can  expect  for  then- 
labor.  City  people  know  about  the 
work  behind  a gallon  of  maple  syrup. 
And  they  know  that  the  farmer  gets 
10  cents  from  the  27  cents  they  pay 
for  a quart  of  milk. 

Many  urban  people  and  city 
leaders  are  aware  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  its  functions.  And 
through  the  years  we  have  noticed  a 
more  sympathetic  press  and  radio. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Chautauqua  County  (rural  or 
urban)  have  benefited  from  our 
program  for  better  rural-urban  rela- 
tions. 

TELL  BUSINESSMEN 

( From  page  1 03 ) 

to  reach  more  people  with  the  agri- 
business story. 

A kit  pertaining  to  agribusiness 
was  prepared  for  county  extension 
agents  to  use  during  Farm-City  Week. 
This  kit  contained  materials  which 
would  be  useful  in  discussing  and 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  nonfarm  groups. 

The  agribusiness  concept  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  4-H  club 
program,  using  an  adaptation  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Town  and  Country 
Business  Program.  In  Texas,  this 
program  provides  for  3 years  of  ac- 
tivities in  agribusiness,  marketing, 
and  economics  in  daily  living. 

Through  a better  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  agribusiness,  the 
agricultural  industry  in  Texas  will 
continue  to  grow  and  become  more 
efficient.  This  is  important  to  the 
economy  of  Texas  because  so  many 
people,  both  in  cities  and  in  rural 
areas,  depend  on  agribusiness  either 
directly  or  indirectly  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 
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by  ROBERT  E.  WHITE,  Grand  Isle 
County  Agent,  and  KAY  WEBB, 
Acting  Editor,  Vermont 

Over  80  city  folks  were  waiting  at 
the  door  of  the  Grand  Isle 
Creamery  to  “see  how  this  country 
milk  plant  handles  30,000  quarts  of 
milk  daily”  one  July  morning  in  1959. 

It  was  only  8 a.m.,  and  these  people 
were  on  vacation.  But  they  wanted 
to  see  what  was  on  the  Tour  for 
Summer  Visitors  arranged  by  the 
Grand  Isle  County  extension  office. 

An  even  larger  group — 125  men, 
women,  and  young  boys  and  girls — 
turned  up  at  the  prosperous  dairy 
farm  of  Dr.  Charles  Stephenson  the 
same  afternoon.  They  listened  with 
interest — even  amazement — when  the 
county  agent  told  them  that  this 
280-acre  farm,  with  70  head  of  dairy 
stock,  represented  a $50,000  invest- 
ment. 

You  could  just  see  some  of  the  busi- 
nessmen start  calculating  as  they 
asked  about  the  cost  of  a new  tractor 
and  a new  baler.  In  a mimeographed 
handout  we  listed  the  major  items 
of  expense  for  an  average  farm  as 
well  as  for  an  excellent  farm.  We 
quoted  the  total  milk  production  and 
the  total  investment  in  machinery. 

Milking  Time  Visit 

The  highlight  of  the  tour  was  the 
milking  operation  for  which  the 
visitors  waiting  impatiently  We  were 
too  busy  keeping  the  people  from  all 
rushing  into  the  stable  at  once,  to 
stop  to  take  pictures.  It  was  like 
fighting  a department  store  sale. 


We  had  to  explain  that  aside  from 
the  lack  of  room,  we  couldn’t  let 
more  than  a few  into  the  well- 
scrubbed  barn  at  a time.  They  had 
no  idea  that  cows  were  temperamen- 
tal and,  if  disturbed  by  a lot  of  noise, 
would  not  give  their  normal  volume 
of  milk. 

The  year  before,  a pen  stable  oper- 
ation was  included  in  the  daily  tour. 
This  worked  out  well,  for  only  5 to 
6 people  could  enter  at  one  time. 
However,  too  mechanized  an  opera- 
tion doesn’t  have  the  interest  of  a 
more  conventional  dairy  farm. 

Tourists,  small  groups  at  a time, 
watched  with  eager  curiosity  as  a 
cow  was  prepared  and  milked,  and 
the  milk  was  strained  and  cooled. 

They  learned  with  great  surprise 
that  the  farmer  only  received  10  to 
12  cents  for  every  quart  of  milk.  (We 
gave  them  the  figure  in  quarts,  real- 
izing that  a hundredweight  of  milk 
wouldn’t  mean  much  to  city  folks.) 

They  were  also  interested  in  the 
creamery  plant,  especially  the  weigh 
sampling  and  laboratory  testing  for 
fat  and  quality.  We  invited  the 
people  to  ask  questions,  so  they 
stayed  until  noon. 

As  well  as  a fact  sheet  on  the  plant, 
we  distributed  the  extension  publica- 
tion, Good  Tasting  Milk,  which  ex- 
plains the  Vermont  quality -flavor-con- 
trol program.  For  the  homemakers 
we  had  the  extension  leaflet,  Milk 
Tastes  the  Best — how  to  handle  milk 
in  the  home  to  retain  its  good  flavor. 

The  project  was  started  several 
years  ago  to  show  city  people  the 


value  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The 
largest  town  in  Grand  Isle  County 
is  only  a village  by  metropolitan 
standards.  But  in  June  and  July  the 
population  triples  as  vacationers 
arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  Northeast. 

Our  main  problem  was  to  let  these 
folks  know  about  the  tour.  Few  va- 
cationers read  the  local  papers,  so 
the  first  year  we  wrote  letters  to  all 
of  the  hotels,  summer  camps,  and 
summer  cottages.  The  second 
year,  the  State  extension  office 
printed  a small  poster  for  us.  Milk- 
men distributed  this  with  their  door- 
to-door  deliveries,  and  the  grocery 
stores  used  it  as  a basket  stuffer. 
Everyone  cooperated. 

Far-Reaching  Impact 

We’ve  had  visitors  from  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts — also  Canada,  Malaya, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Sometimes  I’ve 
seen  familiar  faces  as  visitors  came 
back  for  a second  or  third  tour. 

Many  visitors  have  shown  then- 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to 
see  how  the  farm  business  operates. 
One  man,  a Federal  Land  Bank 
official  from  Massachusetts,  wrote  to 
thank  us  for  the  tour  after  return- 
ing home.  Another  visitor,  a teacher 
from  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  planned  to  use 
the  dairy  tour  as  a classroom  study 
subject. 

Dairy  tours  for  summer  visitors  in 
Vermont  are  effectively  telling  agri- 
culture’s story  to  the  nonfarm  public. 


Vacationers  were  especially  interested  in  the  fat  and  quality  testing  at  this  Vermont  milk 

plant. 
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Feed 
Grain 
Program 
— A Team  Job 


Success  of  the  1961  Emergency 
Feed  Grain  Program  reflects  cooper 
ation  and  coordination — -and  fast- 
moving  informational  and  education- 
al work — by  Cooperative  Extension 
and  ASC  workers.  Hats  off  to  all  who 
helped ! 

We  think  you'll  be  interested  in  the 
letters  reprinted  below. 


FES  Administrator  E.  T.  York,  Jr.  (left)  and  CSS  Administrator  Horace  Godfrey  examine  an 
exhibit  of  extension  informational  and  educational  materials  on  the  Feed  Grain  Program. 


April  25,  1961 

Dr.  E.  T.  York,  Jr. 

Administrator 

Federal  Extension  Service 

Dear  E.  T.: 

In  the  current  feed  grain  program  we  have  the  best  ex- 
ample of  teamwork  between  Extension  and  CSS  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  and  my  experience  in 
the  Department,  as  you  know,  goes  back  quite  a few  years. 

We  feel  we  are  getting  excellent  support  from  your 
agency  as  well  as  from  cooperating  State  Extension 
Services,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 

Having  known  you  for  a long  time,  I have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  your  leadership  in  Extension  assures 
continuing  cooperation  in  all  programs  of  benefit  to 
farmers.  I want  to  assure  you  that  we  in  CSS  are  equally 
devoted  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  cooperation  and 
will  work  with  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Let  me  underscore  my  statement  to  you  as  you  assumed 
your  new  duties.  That  we  will  welcome  any  suggestions 
you  may  have  for  the  improvement  of  our  programs  or 
our  working  relationships. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Horace  D.  Godfrey 
Administrator 


May  3,  1961 


Mr.  Horace  D.  Godfrey 
Administrator 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
Dear  Horace : 

Many  thanks  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of  April  25  con- 
cerning the  cooperative  effort  in  the  Feed  Grain  Program. 
I am  delighted  to  have  your  evaluation  of  what  Extension 
has  been  able  to  contribute  to  this  program. 

I think  you  know  that  this  concept  of  cooperation  ex- 
emplified in  this  particular  instance  is  certainly  very 
basic  to  my  thinking,  and  we  shall  always  try  to  main- 
tain this  type  of  relationship. 

Please  call  upon  us  whenever  we  can  be  of  assistance, 
and  let  us  have  your  suggestions  and  ideas  at  any  time 
concerning  ways  in  which  we  can  more  effectively  carry 
out  our  responsibilities. 

Thanks  again  for  your  thoughtful  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  York,  Jr. 

Administrator 
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really  is  a bargain  is  hidden.  Given 
the  correct  information,  consumers 
will  apreciate  the  efficiency  of  our 
farmers  in  supplying  high  quality 
food  at  low  prices. 

T .fit’s  take  a,  look  at,  some  facts. 


Milk  is  a good  buy.  You  know  it, 
but  do  consumers  know  it? 
Unfortunately,  no.  The  average 
consumer  doesn’t  realize  that  food, 
and  milk  specifically,  is  a good  buy 
in  terms  of  today’s  prices  and  in- 
comes. 

Take  this  scene  at  a local  super- 
market for  example.  Checkout  girl: 
“The  amount  is  $12.91.”  Shopper: 
“No  wonder  the  farmers  are  getting 
rich ! ” 

But  look  at  what  was  bought — 6 
bottles  of  soft  drink,  3 pairs  of  stock- 
ings, 2 long-playing  records,  50  lbs. 
of  softener  salt,  1 mop,  1 egg  beater, 
1 qt.  of  milk,  and  1 box  of  dry  cereal. 

The  groceries  (milk  and  cereal) 
came  to  52  cents.  The  farmer’s  share 
of  the  sale  was  about  13  cents  (10.9 
cents  for  milk,  2.4  cents  for  cereal). 

Since  supermarkets  have  returned 
to  the  old  general  store  lineup  of 
merchandise,  the  fact  that  food 


Milk’s  Real  Price 

The  real  price  of  milk  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  work  a con- 
sumer has  to  do  to  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  it.  In  these  terms,  the 
real  price  of  milk  has  dropped  stead- 
ily in  recent  years. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  data  going  back  to  1890 
on  the  price  of  milk  and  on  the 
number  of  minutes  of  factory  work 
required  to  earn  the  price  of  a home- 
delivered  quart  of  milk. 

For  example,  in  1890  the  average 
hourly  wage  was  16  cents.  Milk  aver- 
aged 6.8  cents  a quart,  so  it  required 
25.5  minutes  of  work  to  buy  a quart 
of  milk. 

In  1914,  the  average  wage-earner 
worked  22.9  minutes  to  earn  enough 
for  a quart  of  milk.  He  worked  15.3 
minutes  in  1929,  9.5  minutes  in  1947, 
and  only  6.8  minutes  in  1959  to  earn 
the  price  of  a quart  of  milk. 

During  this  time,  average  hourly 
wages  and  the  retail  price  of  milk 
both  increased.  But  wages  rose  at 
a faster  rate,  so  it  took  less  time  to 
earn  the  cost  of  a quart  of  milk. 

To  the  consumer,  today’s  real  price 
of  milk  can  be  explained  simply:  the 
farm  price  for  milk  has  changed 
little  during  the  last  10  years — but 
it  costs  more  to  market  it — -so  the 
retail  price  is  higher — but  incomes 
are  even  higher  than  that — so  it 
takes  a smaller  part  of  your  income 
now  to  buy  a quart  of  milk. 

There  are  three  major  steps  in 
milk’s  trip  from  farm  to  consumer — 
collecting,  processing  and  bottling, 
and  distributing. 


The  shopper  in  the  supermarket 
example  would  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  dairy  farmer  re- 
ceived only  10.9  cents  of  the  $12.91 
bill.  Here  is  why. 

When  you  buy  a quart  of  milk,  the  | 
farmer  gets  10.9  cents.  The  mar- 
keting system  gets  about  13  cents 
for  assembling,  processing,  retailing, 
delivery,  and  other  expenses;  and  1 
cent  profit  before  taxes.  ^ 

During  1960  each  American,  on  the 
average,  consumed  1,488  pounds  of 
food.  Milk  and  milk  products,  except 
butter,  provided  28  percent  of  the 
total  food  supply.  Dairy  farmers  re- 
ceived only  19  cents  from  each  food 
dollar. 

* 

Good  Food  Value 

Milk  supplies  protein  for  muscles 
and  other  tissues,  fat  and  sugar  for 
body  fuel,  minerals  for  bones  and 
other  tissues,  and  vitamins  essential 
to  growth  ancj  health. 

The  calcium  and  phosphorus  build 
and  repair  bones  and  teeth,  aid  in 
clotting  of  blood,  and  help  regulate 
muscular  and  nerve  action. 

Milk’s  protein  builds  and  repairs 
tissues,  and  supplies  energy.  And 
milk-supplied  vitamins  promote 
growth,  keep  bodies  healthy,  and 
protect  them  from  infection. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods 
in  terms  of  food  value.  Its  quality 
has  been  improved  in  recent  years 
because  it  is  produced  under  more 
sanitary  conditions,  nearly  all  of  it  is 
pasteurized,  much  of  it  is  homogen- 
ized and  has  vitamin  D added,  and 
it  is  kept  cooler  during  marketing. 

Since  there  is  practically  no  waste 
in  the  preparation  and  use  of  dairy 
products,  the  homemaker  gets  a full 
pound  of  usable  product  for  each 
pound  she  buys. 

The  consumer  has  a real  food 
bargain  in  milk. 
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